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MHE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 
Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839, 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 


Roildi 16, Farringa 





Office : Memorial Hall Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESKE. 

Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 

Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 


Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 
d in 1839 in the City of 
Alderman Harmer, for 
ce to principals and 





OBJ ECTS.—This jon was 
London, under the Presidency of the late 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assisi 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all electi h d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


d. 

paid. MBERSHIP.—Eve man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 

loyed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
he nefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or ‘Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of news 4 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 

mn years 





te’ 4 

RELIEF.—Tem orary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 

to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 

who may ded for assi by Members of the Institution. 

Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





(ity and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


APPOINTMENT OF ART MASTERS. 
The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
yt a pe the services of FOUR MASTERS for their SCHOOL 
A HEAD MASTER, who must be a specialist either in Design or in 
Drawing from Life. ary 350/. 
A SECOND MASTER, with special experience in either of the before- 
are ye sii 2401. 
‘or PAINTING and STILL LIFE. Salary 2001. 
ny MODELLING MASTER. Salary 1601. “ 








as to of app &c., may be obtained 
on application to the Principal of the Municipal Technical Institute, 
Town Hall, lfast, with whom applications, stating age, present 
engagement, &c., with copies of not more than three Testimonials, 
should be lodged not later than WEDNESDAY, July 17. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

July 3, 1901. SAMUEL BLACK, Town Clerk. 


W EDewoop INSTITUTE, BURSLEM, 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
TEACHER OF ENGINEERING SUBJECTS. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Science Subjects 1, 2, 
and 3 (Elementary and Advanced Stages).—Applications, stating salary, 
with not more than three recent Testimonials, to be sent to the under- 


signed not later than JULY 22. 
JNO. W. BOTTERILL, Secretary. 
BOROUGH of SWANSEA, 


SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

‘The Governing Body appointed under the Swansea Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme, and the Committee appointed under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, REQUIRE a HEAD MASTER to 
take charge of the BOYS’ SCHOOL and also to act as PRINCIPAL of 
the MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE for ADULTS (Day and 
reese Classes) established under the said Scheme and Act respect- 
vely. 

A minimum salary of 600/. will be guaranteed, and a good House 
attached to the School provided free of all charges. 

Applications, to be addressed to ‘‘The Secretary, Grammar School, 
Swansea,” and endorsed ‘‘Head Master,” must be received not later 
than TUESDAY, August 6. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 

W. JAMES, Secretary to the Governing Body. 

G School, Swansea, July 9, 1901. 

















AFERIENCED LADY TEACHER requires 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT for AUGUST, not necessarily with 
Children.—Address Principat, 186, Coltman Street, Hull. 


YOUNG LADY, Honours Graduate (London), 
Shorthand (100), Type-Writing (40), seeks post as SECRETARY. 
—X., 28, Westbourne Ro: ill, 8.E. 





, Forest 





(ouNnty HIGH SCHOOL, ISLEWORTH. 


REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, HEAD MASTER forthe above- 
named SECONDARY SCHOOL. ‘The age of Candidates must not 
exceed 35. Salary 250/., with Capitation Fee of 1/. on each Boy (other 
than Free Scholars) after the first 75. On books at present, 120. Appli- 
cation, giving particulars of Degree, qualifications. and experience, 

losing names and addresses of references and six copies of 








ADY, with four years’ experience, desires 
4 CUPYING of SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY MANUSCRIPTS. 
London preferred.—Write Miss E. Ecroyp, Yeadon, Leeds. 


CLERGYMAN of middle age, son of a deceased 

\ Publisher, is desirous of supplementing his income by tating a 

position as MS. READER and ADVISER. Special qualifications.— 
Apply R., Whitefriars House, Carmelite Street, Exc. 


YOUNG OXFORD GRADUATE (Exhibitioner 

of Nerton) would be glad to hear of an ENGAGEMENT as 
HOLIDAY TUTOR, or to Travel with One or more Boys. ‘Terms 
moderate.—Oxon, care of Francis & Co.,13, Bream’s Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, E.C. 


ERSIAN LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 
a _MAN, of very high Oriental and European culture, offers to 
GIVE LESSONS in PEKSIAN.—Apply H., 12, Colville Terrace, Bays- 
water, London, W. 


RENCH READING PARTY.—A FRENCH 
. UNIVERSITY LECTURER is prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from STUDENTS wishing to SPEND a MONTH in FRANCE. 
Morning Work only. Village in beautiful mountain district.—Apply 
to M. le Professeur Cu. Marrin, au Chambon-de Tence (Haute-Loire). 


IOLIN LESSONS.—Miss LILLA DURHAM, 

14, Cheyne Walk, 8.W., trained at Royal Academy of Music and 

Four Years in Berlin, Two and a half Years Violin Mistress at St. 

Felix School, Southwold, requires a NON-RESIDENT SCHOOL 

pe tert in or near London, and PRIVATE PUPILS. Terms 
on lioati 


PP 























S ASSISTANT EDITOR or otherwise.— 
4 OXFORD GRADUATE, Classical Honours, 26, Contributor of 
Political and Social Papers to high-class Weekly Review, some ex- 
perience in Editing and Research Work British Museum, would be 
glad of EMPLOYMENT.—Address Crassic, Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly. 


ARRINGTON MUSEUM and TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE.—WANTED, a LADY to ARRANGE BOTANICAL 

EXHIBIT and to LECTURE to ELEMENTARY CLASSES, Salary 801. 
—Apply, before JULY 27, to the Curator. 








Quy of LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of COMMERCE, 
An ADDITIONAL TEACHER of FRENCH is REQUIRED (to 
commence duties at the beginning of September) for AFTERNOON 
and EVENING CLASSES. Salary at the rate of 140/. per annum. 
Applicants must have a thorough p ical k: ledge of the L uag 
and be prepared to teach it on Modern Oral and Conversational 
aastode. Applications must be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than WEDNESDAY, July 31. 

W. HEWITT, Hon. Sec. 


Technical School, Byrom Street, Liverpool. 





an 
‘Testimonials, to be sent, on or before JULY 25, to the Warden, Artuur 
Bvurerett, Esq , M.A., Borough Road College, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 
Azpieaiene are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN 
LANGUAGES, vacant through the appointment of M. Brandin to the 
Chair of French at University College, London. 
Applications must be sent in to the Recisrrar before AUGUST 1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the Chair of PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE at the above College. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, must be in the hands of 
the uaodersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than SATURDAY September 7, 1901. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for Three Years, at a salary of 1501. 
‘The Lecturer will also be required to give assistance in the Department 
of Philosophy. 











ti ial £, 





App with T should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, August 3, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Printed Testimonials are not 


required. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, July 6, 1901. 


U NivERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


CLASSICAL LECTURESHIP. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN at the above College. Stipend 
1201. per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than SATURDAY, September 7, 1901. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

July, 1901. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








WITZERLAND.—La Printaniére, Veytaux- 

Chillon, Vaud.—SCHUOL for YOUNG LADIES. Thorough study 
of French, Music, Art, and Languages. English Governess coming in 
September would take charge of Pupils. Good English references.— 
For particulars apply to the Lapy Principat. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


NITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 

oe SESSION 1901-1902. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age ; 
those at the Institute’s Teehnical College, Finsbury, for Students not 
under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges 
are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. Parti- 
culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships. Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, 8. W.) 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not 
under 16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engi- 
neers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a 
full Associateship Course, 30]. per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UN WIN, F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering—W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S. Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Pb.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 

Mechanics and Mathematics—O. HENRICI, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S., Dean. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonard Street, City Koad, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
reparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Even- 
ng Students. Fees, 15/. per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 

Physics and Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S., 
Principal of the College. 
ery site ad and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 
M.Inst.C.E. 
Chemistry—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.1.C. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 


i ApAue AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 
Chaperons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schoels and Educational Hom ded.—141, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


ve UR AUSTRALIAN 














LETTER,” 





A chatty LETTER on AUSTRALIAN TOPICS, written from @ 
Federal standpoint by a well-known JOURNALIST who has served on 
the Press in each of the Australian Colonies, SUPPLIED MONTHLY 
or as required. 

For Specimen and Terms apply Percy R. Mecey, International Press 
Bureau, 17, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 


NECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs.). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secreta: Work in London 
and Berlin. 


\Y PE-WRITING with promptness and accuracy. 
Translation. Authors’ MSS. Revised. Charges moderate.— 
Frep B. Mason, 11, Hampton Place, Brighton. 


TI\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


WYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING care- 

fully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, Balham 
Grove, Balham, 8. W. 


VYPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
L Revision and Translation undertaken. Scale of Charges 




















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Chair of PERSIAN is VACANT, owing to the resignation of 
see E. Denison Ross. 





Pp p by such Testimonials and references as 
Candidates may wish to submit, should reach the Secretary (from 
whom particulars may be obtained) not later than JULY 20 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 





Terms (cash), ls. 8d. per 1,000 


on application Authors’ references. 
wisham, 8.E. 


words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 


GQHBORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. ‘Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 








LONDON PUBLISHER requires TOWN TRA- 

VELLER (some Country Work).—Apply, stating age, salary, and 
€xperience, to Liner, care of Francis & be. 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 





'IX,_HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London, The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 





QHORTHAN D and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and aecuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 
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‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably rep d. A ts for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 








ME: HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, Salisbury 
- House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., is open at all times 
to consider MSS. of Fiction, Poetry, or Travel for immediate publica- 





tion. Magazines and Papers published on favourable terms. 
} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &€., is 
rar to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 





Siles by Auction. 

Library of a Gentleman, 

MM ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b 


y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, July 17, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
t 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
nglish and Forei; Books in all Branches of Literature, amongst 
which will be found Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, First Edition 
—Meredith’s Evan Harrington, First Edition—Shakespeare, Second 
Folio—Costume of the English—Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, fine 
Copy. in Original Parts as issued—Hogarth’s Works—Harleian Society’s 
Publications—Registers of All Hallows. London Wall—Apperley’s Life 
of Mytton—Frankland’s Shooting, 8 Coloured Plates —Symonds's 
Renaissance in Italy—Thackeray’s Second Funeral of Napoleon— 
Surtees’s Ask Mamma, Mr. Sponge’s (re Tour, Plain or Ringlets, 
&c., First Editions—Arnold’s Strayed Reveller, First Edition—Morris’s 
Story of the Volsungs—Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Coloured Plates 
—The Studio, complete Set — Whitaker's Craven — Milton's Paradise 
Lost, First Edition —Nash’s Mansions — Penley’s English School of 
Painting—Racing and Country Life, complete Set—a long Series of 
Books relating to India— Ex-Libris—Autograph Letters, &c. 


Catal on app 











Catalogues. 
‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. an . Cx h z, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books beught.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. July 18, a complete SET of GENERAL ORDERS and 
OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUES from BADEN-POWELL to his GAR- 
RISON from September 2, 1899, to August 26, 1900, signed either by 
himself or Lord Edward Cecil, his Chief Staff Officer, and including a 
complete Set of the Mafeking Siege Notes. Soup Tickets. Railway, 
Camp, and other Passes, Programmes of Concerts, &c., forming a 
complete History of the Siege of Mafeking. 
Catalogues on application. 





YO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The JULY CATALOGUES of valuable SECOND- 
HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, are NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon applica- 
pig W. H. Smiru & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, 





A G @G S§ B R O 
159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W., 

ers in rare OKS and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 
erases and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. Stipple. Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


8., 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


CATALOGU E, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 
_ Etchings, and Illustrated Books by and after Turner, Lewis, 
Ruskin, Palmer. Whistler, and others—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Con- 
stable—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HI8- 
GBOGRAPHY. Vil. MILITARY, "VII FICTION. IX GENERAL 
. VI. MILI’ . VIII. FICTION. IX. 
GEOGRAPHY. CTION. IX. GENERAL 


DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 
OR SALE, ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 


perfectly new, last Edition, cost 24/., 131.13s.—Apply A. M. L. 
10, St. Augustine Road, Bedford. aad ~ 














ON DON ie a A OR @, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Acton; the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 

bert Spencer, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S8.; 
Right Hon. Ear] of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains abort 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Count: 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 
to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


OVE.—USE of comfortably FURNISHED 

OFFICE, Rem. Type-Writer, and services of Clerk. Main road, 
close to Sea. Terms very moderate.—Apply T. S., Hove Gazette Oftice, 
142, Church Road, Hove. 


TUDIO, 29 ft. by 174 ft, Parquet Flooring, 

Model Room, Lavatory. Five minutes’ walk from South Western 

and District Railway Stations. ‘Terms on application.—29, Oxford 
Road, Putney. 


4 »>T,T 
N= BUILDINGS or ALTERATIONS,— 
Persons requiring PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
&e , for the ERECTION of a NEW BUILDING, ALTERATIONS or 
ADDITIONS, may communicate with Advertiser. ‘The most artistic 
Designs commensurate with economy specially studied. — Address 
A. BR. S., Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, London, 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Comtains hairless paper, over which 
the pee slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. ‘ 
aoa ee ee ie Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
sible for the loss of MSS. by fire or oth ise. i i 
Sw pogetweher f y erwise. Duplicate copies 


lO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 


in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIEN'S sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

















aay, Engravings of the Early English School, &v., the Preperty of a 
DY. 


Musical instruments. 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, July 23, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, GRAND and 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES by Broadwood, Collard & Collard, Erard, 
Murphy, &c.—Harmoniums aad Organs—Single and Double Action 
Harps — Old Italian, French, German, and English Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings— 
Guitars—Mandolines—Zithers—Banjos—Autoharps — Brass and Wood 
Wind Instruments by Boosey, Courtois, Besson, Rudall, Carte, Hawkes, 


A Collection of Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, We 
Street, Strand, W.C., on a eae J 


Studiorum, &c.—Book Lllustrations ~ af i 
Cattermole, R. Westall, H. Corbould, and others—many fine Proots on 
India Paper. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Choicer Portion of the valuable Library of an Itali 
Collector, deceased, 7 Be 


M£SS8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Well 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 17, and Three Following 
a at 1 o'clock precisely, the CHOICER PORTION of the valuabie 
LIBRARY of an ITALIAN COLLECTOR, deceased, containing a fine 
Collection of Early Italian Woodcut Books—Printed Hora—Liturgicy 
and Devotional Books— Works on Architecture. the Fine Arts, Costus 
—Books of Prints, &c.—Early Editions of Dante, Petrarch, and othe 
Italian Writers—Treatises on Arithmetic, on the Art of Writing, oq 
Chess, Music, Fencing, Horsemanship, Mes fs y, &c.—a re 
Series of old Italian Lace Books—Works illustrated by Jost Ammap 
De Bry, Virgil Solis, Holbein, &c.; and a Collection of the Early 
Rappresentationi and :f the Original Editions of the Writings of 
Savonarola—Books of Emblems, Incunabula, Old Chronicles—Fren¢) 
and German Woodcut Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Library of A. VAN BRANTEGHEM, Ew, 
M E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable LIBRARY of A. VAN BRANTEGHEM, Esq., comprising 
English and Foreign Works on Art and agers de including the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, a Set, and other valuable Foreign 1 ond 
Publications—Works on Greek Sculpture, Antiquities, Epigraphy, &e, 
—Dilettante Society—Works on Ancient Vases, Biography, ry, 
Travels, &c., principally in hand Bindi by Z f. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Lafleur, Distin, &c.; and a small Library of Music, many 
Theoretical Works, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


ee on application. On view one day prior and morning of 
e. 





Antique Musical Instruments, including a Selection from the 
celebrated Collectionof HENRY BODDINGTON, Esq., of 
Gownall Halil, Wilmslow, formerly the Property of J. 
Hendrick Pyre, Esq., Organist of Manchester Cathedral and 
Town Hall, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, July 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, including an English Virginal 
by Thomas White (fecit 1664), oblong shaped, domed lid, highly decorated 
with gilt leather, Sound-board painted with Flowers and Arabesques, 
and a Painting of Orpheus with his Lute in interior of Lid—two 
Double Harpsichords by Andreas Ruckers (1614), one with Painting by 
Van der Meulen on Lid—a very fine Italian Dulcimer, in highly 
decorated Case with Painting on Lid. mentioned by Hipkins in his 
Work on Musical Instruments—a Clavier Organum by Hermans 
Willen Brock (1712), made for King George I.—a Putt Orgel, or German 
Portable Organ in form of a Desk; also Italian Spinets—Harps— 
Guitars—Zithers—Trumpets, &c. 
s — on application. On view two days prior and morning of 
ale. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 26, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 
recisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the 
ortfolio, consisting of Fancy Subjects of the French and English 
Schools, Historical, Naval, and Military Battle Scenes — Old Topo- 
graphical Prints—Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line—a small 
Collection of Sporting Subjects, some in Colours, and a few Water- 
Colour Drawings and Paintings. 

Catalogues on application. On view one day prior and morning of 
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Library of a Gentleman, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in AUGUST, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
Works on Architecture, Engineering, Fine Art, and Miseellaneous 
Books in all Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, July 16, 2 COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in all Classes of Literature from various Private Libraries, 
including a fine and perfect Copy of the First Folio Edition of Shake- 
speare ; and a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS after the Old Masters— 
Portraits of Eminent Personages — Views — Mezzotint Portraits, and 





; May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 17, PORCELAIN, 
EMBROIDERIES, and OBJECTS of ART. 
On THURSDAY, July 18, OLD ENGLISH and 


FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE, GOLD BOXES, &c., 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Jewels, Lace, &c. 


On FRIDAY, July 19 (at 2 o’clock), choice 
WINES, the Property of Sir HENRY IRVING and FREDK. HARRIS, 
Esq , and from other Cellars. 

On FRIDAY, July 19, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and TAPESTRY. 





The Collection of Theatrical Portraits of the late 
C. J. WYLIE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executor), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 15, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of THEATRICAL POR- 
TRAITS of the late CHARLES JOHN WYLIE, Esq., of 3, Earl’s 
Terrace, Kensington, W., comprising Mezzotint and other Engravings 
by and after Sir J. Reynolds, Zoffany, Gainsborough, V. Green, Finlay- 
son, McArdell, and others—Water-Colour Drawings, including a very 
important Series of Portraits by De Wilde, and a few Miniatures, &c.— 
also Portraits of Literary and other Celebrities by J. Watson, J. Smith, 
Houston, W. Pether, J. Jones, Edelinck, and others, mostly framed. 





Valuable Autograph Letters, including an important Series 
Srom Dr, SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 22, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOcv- 
MENTS, comprising Letters of Lord Byron, 8. T. Coleridge, W. 
Cowper, IT. Gray, H. W. Longfellow, P. B. Shelley, L. Sterne, 
C. Bronté, C. Dickens, E. Kean, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Duke of 
Welli Marie Antoi Sir E. Burne-Jones, Sir John Millais, 
Lord Leighton, Christina Rossetti—Document:s signed by Henry VIII, 
Queen Anne, Charles I. and IJ., George J., II., and III., Henry VIL, 
Queen Victoria, and Edward VII., Admiral Blake, John Bradshawe, 
pac an important Series of Autograph Letters of Dr. Samud 
ohnson. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 29, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of Col. DRAKE, and some from the 
CULLECTION of the late AUGUSTIN DALY, Esq., comprising Caxton's 
Royal Book, or Book for a King (one of five perfect copies )—Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, Pynson, 1499—a fine Second Folio Shakespeare, 
and Early Sbakespeare Quartos—First Editions of Spenser’s Poems, 
and other Early English Books—a singular English Devotional Manu- 
script of the Fifteenth Century, with Drawings— Early French Romances 
and other rare Foreign Books—Letters of Gen H. Seymour Conway, 
1744-84—a Walpole Diary—fine Extra-illustrated Theatrical Books—a 
Series of Works illustrated by George Cruikshank—Publications of the 
Kelmscott and Vale Presses. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





of Seventeenth-Century Leather Horn-Books, 
Lecterns, Sc. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, in ONE LOT, at 3 o'clock precisely, 
an extraordinary Series of LEATHER ABACUS, HORN-BOOKS, and 
LECTERNS, of remarkable style and workmanship, of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


A Collecti: 








| OOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 

& CO., Auctioneers of Books and Literary Taopeny of every 
description. LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLL ONS carefully 
CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 
Removal ged for. V: i made for Probate or other por peab: 
Auction Rooms: 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). tab- 
lished 1809. 








Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Audebert, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Pai 
—Poynting’s Eggs of British Birds—Horsfield’s Plante Jayanice— 
Donovan's Insects of India, &c, 2 vols.—and others on Natural 
History—Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest, 6 vols., and 
others oy the same—Mommsen’s History of Rome, 4 vols.—Historians 
of Scotland, 10 vols.—Frazer’s Pausanias, 6 vols.—Goldsmid’s Reprints: 
Collectanea Curiosa, &c.—Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 8 vols. 
—Lamb’s Works by Ainger, 12 vols.— Balzac’s Works, 32 vols, — 
Apperley’s John Mytton, Coloured Plates — Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, 5 vols.— Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883-1901 — Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1888-1892 — Sussex Archeological Collections, 
26 vols.— Books on Heraldry—Standard Historical and Scientific 
Works, and Books in General Literature — Coloured Caricatures, 
Engrayings, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








TUESDAY NEXT, July 16.—British Lepidoptera, §¢. 
R. J. C, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, July 16, a COLLECTION of BRITISH | LEPI- 
DOPTERA formed by 8S. CROMPTON. Esq , including the Cabines® 
which they are contained. Also the EXOTIC CICINDELID® form’ 
by the late Right Hon. LORD DORMER, &e., to which is added a large 
importation of South African Horns and Karosses—Cases of en 
Stuffed Birds—Birds’ Eggs—Animal Skins—Headsand Horns of Anim! is 
—Collection of Shells—and other Natural History Specimens. 








tek “ie Craven Street, W.C. ali Address, ‘‘ Triform, 


Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 


On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
ad. 
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FRIDAY NEXT, July 19. 
Photograph Appliances and other Effects. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, July ty, CAMERAS and LENSES by Ema Makers—Shutters 
and other Ph ao Opera 


Race Giasses— es, ae oe 8 Instr 
aot ee ‘Type-writers—Bicycles—and other r Miscellaneous — 

















os view day prior from 2 till 5 and moroing of Sale. Catalogues 
ON MONDAY NEXT, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


T HE 
No. 397. JULY, 1901. 8vo, price 6s. 

1. DRAKE and HIS SUCCESSORS. 

2, GREECE and ASIA. 

3. TOLSTOY : a Study. 

4. TEMPORARY STARS. 

5. The TIME SPIRIT of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
6. NATIONAL PERSONALITY. 

7. The SITUATION in the FAR EAST. 

8. The NORTH AMERICANS of YESTERDAY. 
9. The SPECTACULAR ELEMENT in DRAMA. 
10. SOUTH AFRICA, 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


\HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A 
No. 63, JULY, 1901. Royal 8vo. Price ty 
Arti 
WILLIAM STUBBS, BISHOP of OXFORD. Prof. Maitland, LL.D. 
The MAKING of the NEW FOREST. By F. Baring. 
The FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND under WALPOLE. By 
Basil Williams. Part VI 
EUROPE and the OTTOMAN POWER before the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. Miller. 
MASSENA’S LINES of MARCH in PORTUGAL, and FRENCH 
ROUTES in NORTHERN SPAIN. By T. J. Andrews. 
2. Notes and Documents. 3. Reviews of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical 
Publications. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay, 





NEW SERIES. No. 39. JULY, 1901. Price 4s. 


D. 


I N 
M A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 


Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 
With the Ceemios of Dr. E. Caird, Prof. Ward, Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison, Prof. E. B. Titchener, 
and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 


Contents. 


1. Is Position in Time and Space Absolute or Relative? 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. II. The Nature of Self-knowledge. 
§. H. MELLONKE. III. The Relation of the Two Periods 
of Fichte’s Philosophy. ELLEN BLISS TALBOT. IV. 
Some New Observations in Support of Thomas Young’s 
Theory of Light- and Colour- Vision. (III. Conclusion.) 
W. McDOUGALL. V. Critical Notices:—G. Rodier, 
*Apiororédoug wepi Wuyijc. ‘ Aristote : Traité de l’Ame,’ 
H. W. BLUNT—G. E. Miiller and A. Pilzecker, ‘Expe- 
rimentelle Beitrige zur Lehre vom Gediichtniss,’ W. 
McDOUGALL—C. Lloyd Morgan, ‘ Animal Behaviour,’ 
J. L. McCINTYRE—Ernst Grosse, ‘ Kunstwissenschaftliche 
Studien,’ B. BOSANQUET—A. Lehmann, ‘Die oc 
Aeusserungen psychischer Zustiinde, W. H. R. RIVERS— 
W. Hastie (Kd. and Trans.), ‘ Kant’s Cosmogony,’ B. 
RUSSELL. VI. New Books. VII. Philosophical Periodicals. 
VIII. Notes: Questionnaire on Human Sentiment with 
Regard to a Future Life. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
Se aprrere Street, Oxford. Edinburgh Agency: 20, South Frederick 





PARIS ; 


[HE JEAN MACE MONUMENT, 
Selected Desiga 


Portland Cement gg Letter ges Paris ; 
for New Public Library eighley; House, Connecticut, 8. 
big Club, Penshurst, &c.—See the BUILDER of July 13 (4d.; by 
post, 43d. ).—'Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





THE ONLY GUIDE TO WALES REVISED AND BROUGHT UP 
TO DATE EVERY YEAR. Over 140,000 sold. 


[HE GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES. 
The most ee ete, Practical. and sar amigo Guide to North 
Wales. TRAVELLER’S EDITION, 3s. 6d. (North Wales and 
ge ) 2 vole. bound in blue cloth, t~. yn T case), about 

Ae between 50 and 60 ie Plans, Ph 
and Panoramas, many in Colour: 

SOUTHERN SECTION of NORTH WALES, 2s., eimnee Aberyst- 
wyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Bala, and 
Tsapollen.- Cloth gilt. Many Maps and Plans. 

NORTHERN S§ TION of NORTH WALES, 2s., including Bangor, 
rmaryon, Snowdon District, Bettws-y-Coed, Lianfairfechan, Pen- 
maenmawr, Llandudno, oe Bay, Rhyl, and Vale of Clwyd. Cloth 
silt. Many ae and Plan 
published in Shilling and Sixpenny form. 

ARCH.BOLOGES CAMBRENSIS says :—‘* Occupies the foremost 
Place -if not the first—among guide-books of Wales.” 

The WELSHMAN says :—‘' This Prince of Guides.” 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. New 
York ; Henry Blackwell. Woodall, Minshall, Thomas & Co., pewomry: 
and Wrexham and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 

1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Seri rhe 
under gh “the places named, pv with a Diet 7 reite 

oun 
lations of the ¢ Bible, on) Six Map ee ng . 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on ‘the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Llustrations, 

3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a eet | of os ical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrat ix Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho, 

pefound u asa to all who are interested in the study of the 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


XUM 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Dodo,’ &c. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ The book i is delightfully easy holiday reading......calculated to give a proper Christmas thrill on the 


“THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE (Mrs. Henry Norman). [Nezt week, 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich, Author of ‘The Gadfly.’ 


Mr. Robert HicHEeNs in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“! put down ‘Jack Raymond’ with a glow of 
admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She 
stands out a notable figure among our novelists. For she cares for truth and the breath of life, and she cares not at all 
for any idle craze of the moment that passes, or any tinselled fashion of the hour that dies,” 


VOYSEY. By R. 0. Prowse. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ One reads ‘Voysey’ with unabated interest and many elements of admiration. Mr 
Prowse has an art which reminds one forcibly of Mr. Henry James at his best. His English is good ; his care in analysis 
cannot but move a literary student to admiration.”’ 


SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 


ATHEN£UM.— Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown considerable ability i in the delineation of diverse characters, 
and, what is more, she gets her effects without any undue labouring of points.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. By Matilde Serao. 


SPECT ATOR.—“‘ An elaborate and ruthless stady of the gambling instinct as developed by state lotteries in modern 
Italy, This is a great novel.” 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma Lagerlof. 


REVIEW of REVIEWS.—‘‘ All these stories have a note of distinction and the aroma of a literature with a charm or 
a style all its own. You are arrested on every page by the genius of the authoress.’ 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ We make bold to prophesy that no more originally conceived, and few better written, 
books than ‘Tangled Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season. 


FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 


ATHEN£UM,—“‘ An excellent performance. The people are such forest folk as we are little likely to forget. 
book reminds us of Mr. Hardy in its dramatic situations.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


By FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 
“Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis of character, sentiment, colour, agree- 


The 


OUTLOOK.— 
able pathos.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnan. 


ATHEN A.UM.—“There are many characters, and all well drawn. The scene-painting and accessories are vivid 
and powerful,”’ 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American poe ngay & in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, 
for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes. The latest Volume is :— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. By Agnes C. Laut. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, Author of ‘In the Forbidden Land,’ &c. 


With 6 Coloured Plates, 48 age te Illustrations, about 250 Text Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
by the Author, and Maps and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1/. 10s. net. 


OUTLOOK.—“ There is no pretence at word-painting, no attempt to moralize ; it isa plain, unvarnished tale, and for 
that reason all the more forcible. It is a book that cannot be neglected if one would seek to know the facts as to the latest 


phase of the eternal Chinese problem.” 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: its Value and Development. 


By W. BLELOCH. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 1 vol. 10s. net. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“‘The most striking contribution to South African history which has recently been 
published.” 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
From the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In 6 vols. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, price 6s. net. 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


*,* The work is divided into six consecutive groups, one following on the other in chronological order. The volume 
on ‘Kimi rant Literature’ traces the dev to naturalism initiated by Rousseau, and prepares the 
student for the political and religious reaction from the ideas of the Revolution and Voltaire. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


JULY, 1901. Price 2s. éd. 
POLYPHEMUS. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE BURDEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By the late Sir WALTER BESANT. 
THE BETTING BOOK AT BROOKS’S. By G.S. STREET. 
And other Articles. 
Mr, HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE post free. Any bound Book in this Catalogue will be sent on 
approval on naming the nearest Bookseller through whom it may be sent, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


— 


VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA and REPTILES. By 
HANS GADOW, M.A.F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP.—“ More than maintains the high 
scientific reputation of this series.” 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


SARTOR RESARTUS and 


ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP and the 
HEROIC in HISTORY. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


cloth elegant, 38, 6d, 





Demy 8vo, net. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS. 


The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. By Prof. 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND 
ADDRESSES BY BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH from the 


NORMAN CONQUEST to the ACCESSION of ED- 
WARD I. (1066-1272). By W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
B.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. of the NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


The MYCENAEAN TREE and 
PILLAR CULT and ITS MEDITERRANEAN RELA- 
TIONS. With Illustrations from Recent Cretan Finds. 
By ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A. F.S.A. With a Coloured 
Plate and 70 Figures in Text. Imperial 8vo, 6s. net. 














Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ELEKTRA of SOPHOKLES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A., late Head Master of Eastbourne 
College. [Classical Series, 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1848-1888). Collected and Arranged by GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 
[H£versley Series. 





Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. LL.D.Edin., Author of 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ &c. 





LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
KENILWORTH. 


With 12 Etchings. 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth giit, és. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
LIST. 


— an 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous I!lustra- 
tions and Maps, and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
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The Land of the Moors. By Budgett Meakin. 

(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. Bupcerr Meakin serves Morocco with 
minute, exhaustive care, altogether well from 
the standpoint of students of that realm. Its 
lovers, too, must needs appreciate the yeo- 
man’s service of Mr. Meakin; for, though 
the lover may cherish more fondly an oil 
painting of his mistress by an artist who 
has put her very soul into her presentment 
upon canvas, he may yet acknowledge, and 
even treasure gratefully, her photograph. 
The student, not without wisdom, may even 
prefer the photograph for the much that it 
includes, and despite the elusive, intangible 
something that it lacks. 

This considerable volume forms the centre 
piece of a trilogy. We noticed the first 

art of the uniform trio, ‘The Moorish 
mpire,’ a solid and useful piece of work. 
The third, to be issued shortly, will be called 
‘The Moors,’ and, to judge from its table 
of contents, should prove as solid and com- 
prehensively informing as ‘The Moorish 
Empire.’ If this be so, Mr. Meakin’s 
trilogy will fitly resemble a Moorish arch, 
inasmuch as its sides will prove the great 
bulk of it. Yet the present portion, with 
its eighty and odd illustrations, its map, its 
450 pages of letterpress, and its hundreds 
of references, must be recognized as at 
once a generous and an important contri- 
bution to the history of a little-known 
people, dwellers in a land of which even 
less is definitely known. 

The natural resources and physical fea- 
tures of the country are tersely reviewed in 
the first half hundred pages of this volume, 
the bulk of which (some 320 pages) is given 
up to concise accounts—varying according 
to the author’s knowledge of each place 
referred to and its relative importance—of 
the principal ports, the imperial cities, and 
minor towns of Morocco. Some interesting 
pages, all too few in number, are devoted 
to the famous sacred towns of Mulai Idrees 
Zarhon, Sheshawan, and Wazzan, the first- 





named among which is but very little known 
to Europeans (though it is not quite the 
terra incognita that Mr. Meakin would have 
one imagine it), the second hardly at all, and 
the third only to the few, among whom one, 
the writer of this notice, can vouch for the 
fidelity of Mr. Meakin’s description in all 
save one particular. If the Jews of Waz- 
zan, or of any other city in Morocco, do 
indeed look forward with desire to the 
European occupation of that country, as 
Mr. Meakin affirms, then they are both 
admirably disinterested and remarkably 
adept in disguising their wishes. European 
rule would beyond doubt sweep aside many 
of their present methods of accumulating 
wealth ; and they have displayed exemplary 
ingenuity in opposing Christian interference 
in some of the foulest and darkest places of 
Moorish administration. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the extremely 
cautious and statistically inclined mind 
which in this volume has produced so ser- 
viceable a bulk of carefully garnered fact 
should be lacking in those qualities of 
insight and imagination which make for 
illumination and for the broad, swift convey- 
ance of knowledge, as distinguished from 
the laborious, minute storage and recording 
of items. The intuitive faculty of selection, 
the trained artistry which, having absorbed 
the vital essence of a subject, flashes it 
vividly before us, clarified and void of all 
extraneous and unessential matter—this the 
reader must not look for in Mr. Meakin’s 
pages. They have of flesh and bone a 
generous meed, but blood they lack. And 
here one touches upon the author’s weak- 
ness, a weakness which shows increas- 
ingly in these volumes of his that deal 
with the land of the Moors. He appears to 
attach a disproportionate amount of import- 
ance to the gleaning and tabulating of 
figures, dates, distances, and other literal 
items, and to devote too little, far too little, 
of his energy to genuine description and 
artistic presentation. One may well imagine 
that the wealth of fact and information which 
experience and research have placed at his 
disposal has somewhat overloaded and 
hampered Mr. Meakin. And in any case 
one must freely admit that these volumes of 
his form serviceable text-books. But from 
the historian whose work is to live more is 
demanded, and justly. 

‘The Land of the Moors’ is a model of 
propriety and complete inoffensiveness, and 
if his Shareefian Majesty Abd el Aziz IV. 
possessed an index expurgatorius, Mr. Meakin’s 
book would be safe from mention in its 
pages. London afforded shelter the other 
day to a number of men who would be 
quick to take offence where a presentation 
of Moroccan affairs was concerned. But 
even Sid Mennehi el Mennebhi, the Grand 
Wazeer elect, and recent envoy to the 
Court of St. James’s (were he able to read 
English), would be put to it to find ground 
for umbrage in Mr. Meakin’s placid pages. 
A great deal of this careful writing is wise. 
But some of it is wearisome, if not mis- 
leading. 

Moroeco is a terribly neglected country. 
The Moorish Empire is a crumbling, totter- 
ing state, whose wholly ineffectual adminis- 
tration is perhaps more entirely corrupt than 
that of any other state in this hemisphere. 
The Moorish people are a steadily and 





rapidly decaying race, who during the past 
half century have been meandering list- 
lessly down the hill of decadence, toward 
the gulf of ultimate extinction, without a 
single halt or deviation of any sort. Inter- 
national European jealousies are responsible 
for the facts: (1) that every European power 
of note is diplomatically represented in 
Morocco; (2) that no single power among 
them is able to serve the cause of humanity 
and progress by intervening to arrest, if 
possible, or at least to moderate, the Moorish 
march toward dissolution; (3) that united 
European assistance and intervention are 
apparently impossible, in view of diplomatic 
regard for an ostensible status guo which is 
actually a moving process of disintegration. 
As a result Western civilization is afforded 
the spectacle of a combination of the powers 
of Christendom indirectly assisting and 
countenancing the suicide of a people, by 
the poison of their own inherent corruption, 
for the ultimate benefit of that one power 
into whose outstretched hands the land of 
this dying people promises to fall by way 
of its Algerian frontier. 

More we cannot say, as we are not con- 
cerned with politics here. These things are 
lamentable truths, though it is a fact that 
they tend to preserve to artists a Morocco 
which is more picturesque and compact of 
romantic interests than any rightly adminis- 
tered land well could be. In Mr. Meakin’s 
book caution and a wholesome and also 
tiresome respect for things as they are, and 
the powers that be, have withheld all in- 
formation regarding these truths. There 
is nothing, too, of the curious picturesque- 
ness, the shadowy charm, the impenetrable 
and weird mystery, the hot, savage fascina- 
tion, which make of Moroccan shores a 
veritable magnet to the understanding 
traveller who has once trodden them. 

In his concluding pages, which aim at a 
lighter vein and deal cursorily with travel 
and personal experiences upon the road in 
Morocco, Mr. Meakin is sadly disappointing. 
Yet nowhere surely in this world can 
Stevenson’s ‘Song of the Open Road’ call to 
a man with more of witching melody and 
romantic, haunting charm than it calls in 
Sunset Land. This portion of the book 
inclines one regretfully to the thought that 
its author may possibly be right in aiming 
no higher than the text-book. If not other- 
wise pleasing, it is in harmony with Mr. 
Meakin’s strictly utilitarian methods as an 
historian that he should have essayed a 
bicycle tour in El Maghreb, where roads 
and vehicles are alike unknown. There is 
something freakishly sacrilegious about 
rolling upon Dunlop tyres past the stately 
relics of Volubilis. One feels instant sym- 
pathy with Mr. Meakin’s companion, Dr. 
Rudduck, who ‘‘ determined never again to 
cycle in Barbary.” 

It is doubtless partly for the reason that 
very little is known of Morocco and the Moors 
that both have appealed seductively to many 
generations of romantic writers. Even now, 
when Messrs. Cook will take you through 
certain small patches of Sunset Land at so 
much per head, Othello is thought of as a 
black man, and the popular conception of 
his native land is a hazy notion based largely 
upon comic opera. A London daily paper 
announced the other week that in the 
event of certain American claims not being 
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romptly met by the Sultan of Morocco, a 
Tinited States war-ship would proceed at 
once to Fez to enforce their settlement. One 
has heard of “ships of the desert,” but 
three hundred miles across roadless Morocco 
on board an American man-o’-war! No; 
it would stagger the French Foreign Office, 
which thinks nothing of tossing the entire 
length of the Algerian frontier-line across 
a belt of Moorish territory over 120 miles 
wide as a wind-up to a ‘‘scientific expedi- 
tion ” from Ain Sefra. 

But if such comic errors as these are to 
be current among us, it will not be the 
fault of Mr. Budgett Meakin. ‘The Land 
of the Moors’ is sufficient in itself to 
absolve this most painstaking among Mo- 
roccan historians. The earlier volume went 
further. The third will doubtless dissipate 
all remnant of excuse for the Othello fal- 
lacy, and after its advent John Bull will 
surely know at ieast as much of the Sultan’s 
subjects as did the worthy Pepys, who said 
of Tangier, ‘‘ This place was to the King, 
as my Lord Carnarvon says of wood, that 
it is an excrescence of the Earth, provided 
by God for the payment of debts.” A few 
years after the passing of this remark, 
Portugal, seeing the complex muddle which 
had been made of the British occupation of 
this strategical pearl of price, asked for its 
return to the Portuguese, its former holders, 
offering to pay all British expenses incurred 
there and give England perpetual freedom 
of the port. ‘“ The King was willing,” writes 
Mr. Budgett Meakin, ‘‘ but the Duke of York 
objected ’”’—the present Duke of York was 
féted within sight of Tangier’s Kasbah the 
other day in a British fortress, the great 
value of which had been increased an 
hundredfold if his royal predecessor had 
but been gifted with sufficient prophetic 
insight to cling to the Moorish gateway 
to the Mediterranean—‘ and it was even- 
tually decided to abandon the place to 
the Moors instead, Lord Dartmouth being 
sent in 1683 with secret instructions to this 
effect.”’ 

But it is by no means to the dreamer of 
dreams in international politics that Mr. 
Meakin’s trilogy, including the present 
‘Land of the Moors,’ makes its most direct 
appeal. In fact, empire-builders, political 
and racial theorists, artists, adventurers, and 
romancers scarcely belong to this writer’s 
audience atall, although theirlibraries should 
contain his work, even as the composer of 
madrigals is the better for possession of 
dictionaries. In a review of the work 
of another historian which recently ap- 
peared there occurred the following passage: 
‘“‘A pleasing determination to have the 
edifice comely and to hide the scaffolding 
is at once his strength and his foible.”’ 
Reverse the phrase, and you have a com- 
ment fitting Mr. Meakin’s work as a Ribati’s 
lined slipper fits his foot, to admiration. 
And this is, perhaps, a commendation where 
a work of this character is concerned. 

“*Tt is a temptation to contrast a work like 
this, in which, with tesseree more often true 
than false, an incorrect effect is produced, with 
such a style as that of Turner or Pierre Loti, 
in which the effect is marvellously true from 
details quite inaccurate.” 


Thus, in the pages of the first volume of 


his trilogy, Mr. Meakin commented upon a 
story of Morocco. One is reminded of it 





by study of ‘ The Land of the Moors.’ Here, 
with a mass of detail which is singularly 
correct, an effect not untrue, but pale and 
inadequate, is produced, and that from two 
causes: the author has paid less heed to 
the ‘‘comeliness of his edifice” than to the 
minute exactness and completeness of his 
scaffolding ; his writing lacks humour and 
is devoid of imagination. It is as compactly 
full of useful facts, however, as a Tangier 
water-carrier’s burden of hide is full of 
liquid when he sets out from the fountain, 
tinkling his bell of invitation to the thirsty. 
And so the reading public at large, and 
students of the only unexploited land left 
within a week’s sail of the Channel in par- 
ticular, owe a tribute of thanks and appre- 
ciation to this industrious historian for his 
Moorish records. 








The Heart of the Empire. By C. F. G. 
Masterman and others. (Fisher Unwin.) 


WE welcome these ‘ Discussions of Problems 
of Modern City Life in England.’ It is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times that 
a knot of young men with distinguished 
academic records should have betaken them- 
selves to the study of ‘social questions,’’ 
as they are called, on the spot, and should 
publish the results of their investigations. 
We say this without in the least meaning 
to identify ourselves with all the practical 
reforms somewhat largely advocated. But 
as Mr. Morley said of the Fabians, it is a 
bad thing for a country if its young men 
cease to dream dreams. The main merits 
of the book are above and apart from the 
particular expedients—political, social, and 
religious—suggested for the removal of the 
evils of the time. These merits may be 
summed up as follows: In the first place, 
there has been a real and on the whole 
successful attempt to see the facts as they 
are, and theories are merely propounded 
as means of remedying evils which, if the 
diagnosis be correct, are undoubtedly real ; 
and secondly, there is not the blind faith in 
the improvement of a nation by mere external 
machinery which is the common bane of 
social reformers. The best illustration of 
the first characteristic of the book is afforded 
by the admirable essay of Mr. F. W. Law- 
rence on the ‘ Housing of the Poor.’ It is 
impossible within the limits of a review to 
go into the details of his article, or even to 
mention all his remedies; but its moderate 
and even scientific tone, its close adherence 
to facts, and its limitation of suggested 
remedies to the region of the possible, 
instead of insisting on vast plans of social 
reorganization, render the essay of real 
value. One of the most pertinent sugges- 
tions is that repeated by the writer of the 

aper on ‘The Distribution of Industry.’ 
His view, which Mr. Lawrence shares, is 
that a large part of the terrible over- 
crowding in great cities could be removed if 
manufacturers only knew their own interest. 
It is pointed out that a large number of fac- 
tories could be better and more economically 
managed in small towns or villages, and 
that the pressure on space, which, so long 
as the present system continues, is inevit- 
able, would thus be removed without violent 
expedients. Ofthe other characteristic we note 
the first and last essays are most illustrative. 
True, there is a careful induction from facts 





in both of them. Mr. Masterman’s essay 
on ‘Realities at Home’ is an admirable 
study of the ‘new city type,’’ and Mr, 
Trevelyan’s analysis of the causes of the 
ugliness and vulgarity of modern life is no 
less true to fact. But the cachet of the 
essays and of the whole book is different. 
It consists in the assertion that evilconditions 
will not alter of themselves; that individual 
will and thought are above all things 
needed. As Mr. Trevelyan says :— 


‘To-day life moves in conditions which tend 
to make it ugly and trivial. It can still be 
made more beautiful and instructive than ever, 
but if so it will be by artificial means and by 
conscious effort of our own.” 


And again :— 

‘* Whenever a good thing is accomplished it 
is not, in the first instance, because the people 
wish it to be done, but because a few men will 
to do it.” 


Mr. Masterman, who is a little rhetorical 
in expression, is none the less wholesome :— 


‘*Back to the land from gigantic massed 
populations to healthier conditions of scattered 
industry ; housing reform ; temperance reform ; 
a perfected system of national education ; the 
elimination of the submerged ; the redemption 
of women’s labour—all these are immediate 
necessaries. But all these are but palliatives 
of the one fundamental malady—attempts in 
some degree to check the ravages of selfishness, 
indifference, and isolation. Accompanying all 
these must be whole-hearted endeavour to deal 
with the disease at its centre. We would plead 
for the service of all who love for all who suffer; 
for the proclamation of any way of escape from 
the evils to come ; for the assistance of all to 
whom ignorance in the presence of knowledge 
is a perpetual challenge, and misery in the 
presence of happiness a perpetual reproach...... 
But over and beyond all these, as the only possi- 
bility of escape from the gathering difficulties of 
the future, we need a real and living religion— 
some outpouring of spiritual effort which will 
revitalize dogmas and injunctions now entombed 
in neglected and unrealized creeds.” 


An attempt to suggest necessary changes 
is found in Mr. Head’s interesting paper 
on ‘The Church and the People.’ With his 
analysis of the causes of the increasing 
gulf between laity (whether rich or poor) 
and clergy we have no quarrel, and his 
estimate of the limitations of the modern 
cleric is true and valuable. But his scheme 
of religious reconstruction is a little drastic, 
to say the least; and he seems to ignore 
the extreme latitude in belief permitted 
by the modern formula of subscription. 
Indeed, as Dr. Momerie once said, it is not 
easy to see how it could be much widened. 
Whether a Church which included deliberate 
atheists, positivists, and agnostics, and still 
permitted them to call themselves such, could 
have any organic life at all is surely doubt- 
ful. An atheist may be and often is Christian 
in aim and life; but it seems absurd to say 
that he holds certain ideas which he rejects 
merely because he holds the ethical sys- 
tem of which they are the basis. Christi- 
anity, after all, rests on an idea, and 
though many hold its practical maxims 
without accepting the idea, it seems a mis- 
nomer to lump together in one body those 
who hold the morality only with those to 
whom the morality would lose its meaning 
and sanction if divorced from its funda- 
mental support. Nor do we in the least 
wish to add to Mr. Head’s echo of the 
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popular cry of the ‘“‘fatal opulence of 
bishops.” 

Why Mr. Gooch’s essay on ‘ Imperialism’ 
was inserted, unless the editorsthought it only 
honest to present an unpalatable side, we 
do not know. It is for a one-sided pronounce- 
ment well informed and moderate, but it can 
only prejudice the popularity of a book which 
is otherwise singularly useful; nor is it 
necessary to show one’s contempt for Mr. 
Kipling by misquotation. Similarly one 
might object to Mr. Trevelyan’s diatribe 
against Conservatism. The book is really 
non-political, and it is a pity to mar it with 
partisan feeling. 

Still, on the whole, it is to be greatly 
commended. Many people are tired of 
hearing of the ‘social problem,” as though 
it was the only thing under the sun worth 
considering; and this makes reviewers 
approach such writing as this with mingled 
feelings. In this case, however, if we do 
not leave the book “ blessing it altogether,” 
itis at least with a strong conviction that 
alike in method, tone, and practical and 
theoretic ideals it is of great value, and 
may be of real service to the country. 








Vilkerpsychologie : eine Untersuchung der Ent- 
wicklungsgesetze von Sprache, Mythus, und 
Sitte. Von Wilhelm Wundt.—Erster Band. 
Die Sprache. Zweiter Theile. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

PsycnoLocy offers a fine scope for sonorous 

verbiage in the sententious and methodical 

enunciation of the obvious, and also a wide 
field for paradoxical excursions of the imagi- 
nation whenever the student ventures beyond 
the obvious. As applied to language, psycho- 
logy is not easily distinguishable from se- 
mantics or semasiology, and indeed, but for 
an occasional ‘‘ Psychologie” and ‘ psycho- 
logisch,” we might have taken Herr Wundt’s 
work to be merely philological. Of course, 
inter alia, such regularity as is observable 

in the incidence of phonetic changes is a 

matter for psychological inquiry, but the 

psychology of phonetics is a study of insig- 
nificant dimensions in comparison with that 
of morphology and of the evolution of 
meaning and function. 

Herr Wundt has endeavoured to provide 

a systematic method and terminology, and 

even a system of symbols, for the inquirer 

into the “ Entwicklungsgesetze” of lan- 
guage, but he does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in making the study easier or clearer. 

Indeed, he seems scarcely to appreciate the 

enormous amount of preliminary labour in 

finding, testing, and classifying evidence 
which has still to be expended before any 

secure foundation can be laid for such a 

structure as he has essayed to rear. The 

volume before us begins with the discrimi- 
nation of “outer” and “inner forms of 
words” ( Wortformen), the “outer” pertaining 
to isolated words, the “inner” to words in 
asentence. The difference between a word 
inside a sentence and the same word outside 

4 sentence is not necessarily and essentially 

a difference of ‘‘ form,” as understood by 

unphilosophic speakers of English, but of 

“function.’? Modifications due to sandht, or 

to sentence accent, or to slurring, which 

may affect groups of words, are accidental, 

Occasional, and variable, and, moreover, 

do not seem to be taken into account 





by Herr Wundt as affecting the Wortform 


or constituting part of its innerness. This 
specimen of terminology is probably due 
to Herr Wundt’s fundamental miscon- 
ception of the relations between word 
and sentence. We are told that an 
isolated word does not exist in practical 
speech ; yet if a miner several sizes larger 
than Herr Wundt said to him, with a 
certain intonation, ‘Git!’ we take it that 
the learned psychologist would go as quickly 
as the fullest and roundest period could 
impel him, even if he observed outside 
that “git” was only a ‘sentence- 
equivalent.” The paradox ‘der Entste- 
hungsort des Wortes ist der Satz” may 
be true of some modern coinages and 
of certain classes of non-primitive word- 
forms, but cannot reasonably be applied to 
the early development of language in the 
golden age, when the human intellect, such 
as it was, had not yet been misled by logic 
and rhetoric, or perplexed by grammar, or 
mystified by mental ‘‘science.” The trammels 
cast about him by these four branches of 
higher culture have hampered Herr Wundt 
in the investigation of unsophisticated 
idioms. In its early stages language must 
have been almost exclusively colloquial, and 
often implied more than was expressed to a 
far greater extent than is usual in litera- 
ture. Context is not necessarily text, and 
in familiar conversation a word which is 
isolated as standing apart from other words 
may have enough context in the person- 
alities, environment, and circumstances of 
the interlocutors to make it imply a definite 
assertion or command. In such a case we 
have an isolated word in practical speech. 
Again, the Latin ¢ is as much a sentence— 
according to any reasonable definition of 
the same—as Latin da operam. 

When speech consisted mainly of nouns, 
which Herr Wundt admits to be the case 
in early stages, though perhaps he does not 
always bear this in mind sufficiently, the 
enunciation of a single name must often 
have expressed what would require several 
words in a literary style. How the sentence 
in which words are originated was itself 
originated is not clearly explained, probably 
for obvious reasons. This idea of words 
being originated from sentences may be due 
to confusing the terms Wort, Wortform, 
and Redetheil, for analysis of sentences 
would lead to the division of originally 
nominal and pronominal elements into the 
modern parts of speech. But granted 
that all compound and derivative and 
many inflexional word-forms owe the modi- 
fication and cohesion of their component 
parts to their frequent occurrence in sen- 
tences, still words alone or in combination 
must have constituted the originating ele- 
ments of the earliest sentences, though the 
sentences determined the special functions 
of the constituent words. To take a simple 
example: the name of a hitting instrument 
or of the mark made by the same came to 
convey the idea of ‘hitting’ (of a special 
kind at first, then of a more general kind) ; 
compare ‘‘cane,’’ sb. and vb.; “lash,” 
sb. and vb.; ‘‘furrow,” sb. and vb., the 
sentence gradually converting the name of 
a concrete object into a verb by implication 
of the action associated therewith. The fact 
that what are called roots, which are com- 
paratively late forms of such names of con- 








crete objects, now seem, upon analysis of 
words, to bear a general verbal signification 
has given rise to grave misconception as to 
the characteristics of primitive language and 
to the enunciation of many plausible fal- . 
lacies. Herr Wundt only gets back 
as far as ‘das urspriingliche Verbal- 
nomen,” the psychic attraction of which 
for the personal elements of the sen- 
tence produces verb-forms. Exception 
must be taken to the inclusion of ‘“ rela- 
tion” among the four categories of ideas 
as co-ordinate with ‘ object,’ ‘ quality,” 
and “state,” the last of which comprehends 
action and process. 

The obvious consideration that numerals 
were originally expressed by gesture, namely, 
by drawing attention to the speaker’s fingers 
and toes, leaves itextremely doubtful whether 
language can supply sufficient data for study- 
ing the psychological evolution of the faculty 
of definite numeration. The earliest records 
of the Indo-Germanic division of languages 
lead us back only to an already comparatively 
modern phase of computation, with vague 
suggestions of a period when five, and an 
earlier time still when four, was the 
higher limit of recognized number. It is 
highly probable that further back still our 
very-great-grandparents did not keep a firm 
grasp on the difference between two and 
three, and failed to formulate the relation 
3=2+1; whileit is likely that at first num- 
bers were only applied to pairs, triads, &c., of 
similar objects, before the mental analysis 
of miscellaneous groups into so many units. 
It is strange that these probable conditions 
antecedent to the evolution of the concep- 
tion of abstract number should not have 
been taken into account by Herr Wundt. 
He illustrates the dictum that the names 
of numbers were originally names of con- 
crete objects by pointing out that the 
Abiponish word for four originally means 
‘“‘Zehen des Strausses,” or ‘ostrich’s 
toes.” 

The etymological illustrations are not 
invariably happy ; for instance, on p. 514 
Lat. malus is connected with pédas, 
though it is either more likely or quite as 
likely to be akin to pededs; xpepéOw (why 
not xpeveri(w?) is associated with Lat. 
fremo, a doubtful and disputed collo- 
cation (p. 518), ovpavds with 1d <dpos 
(p. 469), dvOpwros with “avjp und of” 
(p. 473), and Ger. sauer with £updv, 
which are even more doubtful (p. 516). 
We read (p. 514) in a note, “auf eine 
Wurzel kwid glinzen,” though the & is a 
front palatal, cf. the Skt. root “gvind.’’ 
The derivation of ‘‘danger, Gefahr,” which 
we conclude is the English ‘danger,’ 
from damnarium is amazingly impossible. 
On p. 132 we find ‘ bharami” for bharami, 
and “‘ fer-o, fer-is, fer-it” for fer-o, fer-s, fer-t. 
It is a fair inference that Herr Wundt has 
no special acquaintance with the ancient 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family. It 
is perhaps too much to expect the student of 
language in general to know much about 
any language in particular, but it is of the 
first importance that he should give no 
etymologies which have not been pronounced 
by a thoroughly competent specialist in the 
language or languages concerned to be not 
only admissible, but also generally accepted. 
Generalizations in regard to speech must 
ultimately rest on linguistic detail; and 
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when we find an appreciable percentage of 
inexcusable error in the detail advanced, it 
is only natural to suspect the generaliza- 
tions involved of being reared upon in- 
secure foundations. The rendering of Kipos 
Baoiret’s éore by “ Kyros ist ein Konig” 
(p. 272) at once betrays unfamiliarity with 
the ancient history of Greece, and with the 
idiomatic absence of the article in Greek. 
The Greek phrase is said to be purely 
attributive, while Kipos BactAcis 1 is attri- 
butive-predicative. We leave this unquali- 
fied distinction between the force of the 
present tense of the copula and the past 
and future tenses of the same for our 
readers to accept or reject. 

Herr Wundt believes in W. von Hum- 
boldt’s ‘“‘innere Sprachform,” and striving 
after ease of articulation, ‘‘ Bequemlich- 
keitstrieb,” and striving after clearness of 
meaning, ‘‘ Deutlichkeitstrieb,” teleological 
tendencies which are too partial and 
occasional in their operation to be reckoned 
as principles. In fact, he displays the 
tendency common amongst Germans to 
make his data carry theory beyond their 
legitimate capacity. It is very doubtful 
whether shortening of words, which of 
course causes Beguem, is often intentional, 
or, in other words, due to striving after 
anything; and at any rate it would be more 
likely to be brevity than ease which was 
striven after, though incidentally ease 
might be achieved. 

Notwithstanding all shortcomings and 
blemishes, Herr Wundt’s courageous work 
may be studied with profit, provided that 
it be dealt with in a cautious and critical 
spirit. He shows that unwavering confi- 
dence in his capacity to solve the intricate 
problems presented by his vast subject 
which is always attractive, and his argu- 
ments, conclusions, and convictions are set 
forth with praiseworthy lucidity in sentences 
of reasonable dimensions. Almost every 
page furnishes evidence of unflagging 
industry and wide research. Considering 
the stupendous difficulties with which he 
has had to grapple, we are bound to tender 
him admiration and sympathy, though we 
are compelled to withhold assent or flatly 
reject his allegations in some cases. 








Swallowfield and its Owners. 

Russell. (Longmans & Oo.) 
Futter long ago observed of the lands in 
Berkshire that they were “‘ very skittish and 
often cast their owners,’’ which he imputed 
“not so much to the unruliness of the beasts 
as to the unskilfulness of the riders.” The 
manor of Swallowfield, half way between 
Reading and Wokingham, is a striking 
example of fickleness of tenure—a fickle- 
ness which, in the hands of Lady Russell, 
has added much to the interest of its history, 
and has brought about its connexion with a 
singular variety of eminent persons. This 
handsome quarto is no mere dry account of 
manorial descent or pedigree generations, 
but with the descent are interwoven in- 
teresting and often novel details pertaining 
to the successive holders of Swallowfield, 
particularly in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which go to form a book 
at once pleasant to read and valuable in 
many respects for reference. The full pedi- 


By Lady 


grees that are given, seven in number, seem 





exceptionally accurate so far as we have 
been able to test them, though the first, 
which claims to show the connexion be- 
tween the Newburghs, Earls of Warwick, 
and the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, 
and their Danish extraction, together with 
the threefold connexion of William Fitz- 
Osbern with William the Conqueror, is some- 
what mythical in its earlier generations. 

At the time of the Conquest, Swallowfield 
was given to William Fitz-Osbern, lord of 
Breteuil. From the days of Henry II. to 
those of Edward III. this manor was in the 
hands of the St. Johns, with a short interval 
through marriage of Despencer rule. In 
1253 Emma de St. John (widow of Sir 
John de St. John and afterwards of Geoffrey 
le Despencer) was appointed lady in charge 
of Katharine, the youngest infant daughter 
of Henry III. The baby princess was deaf 
and dumb, but of great beauty and idolized 
by her parents. Emma de St. John and her 
son were present at the christening by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Westminster 
on St. Edward’s Day, 1254. Soon after this 
Queen Eleanor joined the king in Gascony, 
and the lady of Swallowfield with two 
nurses was left in charge of the royal infant 
at Windsor. In the autumn of 1255 the 
little princess became ill, and was sent for 
change of air to Swallowfield under the 
Lady Emma; for her amusement a young 
kid was sent there from Windsor Forest. 
The Close Rolls show that special messengers 
were sent to the king from Swallowfield 
during his French expedition with news of 
the health of his little daughter, and when 
he heard of her recovery Henry ordered a 
silver image, made after the likeness of a 
woman, to be placed in Westminster Abbey, 
and a valuable robe to be given to the 
bearer of the good tidings. But notwith- 
standing every care the child died in 
1258, at the age of five, and received a 
right royal funeral. 

The baby Princess Katharine was the 
first royal visitor to Swallowfield, but in 
the middle of the fourteenth century it 
became a royal park, and was given 
by Edward ITI. to his eldest daughter 
Isabella de Coucy, Countess of Bedford, 
whose remarkable matrimonial engagements 
with the eldest sons of the King of Castile 
and the Duke of Brabant, with Louis, Earl 
of Flanders, and the King of Bohemia, and 
with one of her own selection, Bernard Ezi, 
the son of a Gascon noble, are duly 
chronicled. Eventually Isabella, at the 
age of thirty-three, contracted a romantic 
marriage with the young Ingelram de 
Coucy, one of the hostages sent over from 
France as security for the payment of the 
enormous ransom for King John’s release. 
The marriage took place at Windsor in 
1365, the king creating Ingelram Earl of 
Bedford and installing him as a Knight of 
the Garter. Lady Russell makes a few 
slips in dates in her story of Isabella, such 
as her age at the time of her eventual 
marriage and the year in which it occurred. 

After a temporary grant of Swallowfield 
in 1377 to a royal kinsman, Sir William 
Arundel, the manor was granted for life, 
inter alia, in 1382, to Queen Anne of 
Bohemia. It was next held by Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent; and on his execution 
in 1400 Swallowfield was granted by 
Henry IV. to his third son John Planta- 





genet, Duke of Bedford, then in his tenth 
year. In 1409 the king, who was then in 
very bad health, paid a visit to Swallowfield, 
The Duke of Bedford, who died at Rouen 
in 1435 (not 1345 as in the text, which is 
an obvious slip), left Swallowfield to his 


nephew Henry VI. Three years later 
Henry granted two parts of this manor for 
life to his groom-usher of the chamber, 
one John Martyn. This Martyn of Swallow- 
field played an important part in one of the 
most curious tales of English history, as 
he was made warder of the unfortunate 
Duchess of Gloucester, imprisoned for life 
on a charge of treasonable witchcraft, 
Martyn is still commemorated in the field- 
names of the manor. Swallowfield next 
became successively a portion of the do 

of Elizabeth Woodville, Edward IV.’s 
queen ; of Elizabeth of York, Henry VIL.’s 
queen; and of the procession of wives 
that are associated with the memory of 
Henry VIII. 

On the death of Katharine Parr in 1548, 
Swallowfield devolved upon Edward VI, 
and the youthful king sold it to Christopher 
Litcott, who held a lease of the manor and 
had for some time acted as royal bailiff. 
Sir John Litcott, his grandson, was brother- 
in-law of Sir Thomas Overbury, and thus 
became involved in the infamous story of 
Lady Essex and the Earl of Somerset. The 
tale of the poisonings is here briefly retold. 
Swallowfield was bought from the Litcotts 
in 1582 by Samuel Backhouse, a wealthy 
London merchant. His father, who was 
alderman and sheriff of London, obtained 
a grant of arms from the Heralds’ College 
in 1579. Then, as now, successful traders 
were anxious to find ancestors of historic 
repute, and a dispute arose as to whether 
the family name of Backhouse was a cor- 
ruption of the aristocratic ‘‘De Bayeux” 
or of the plebeian ‘‘ bakehouse.” Samuel 
Backhouse, of Swallowfield, was sheriff of 
Berkshire in 1598, and again in 1601. In 
the latter year Queen Elizabeth visited 
Reading, and Mr. Backhouse had to go in 
state to meet her. A contemporary letter 
says :— 

‘*Our frend the Sheriffe of Barkshire was 
almost out of hart at the first newes of the 
Quene’s coming into the country because he was 
altogether unacquainted with courting, but yet 
he performed it very well and sufficiently, being 
exceedingly well horsed and attended, which 
won him great commendation on all sides.” 


Samuel Backhouse was succeeded in 
1626 by his son Sir John Backhouse, a 
noted loyalist, who died in 1649. His 
monument in Swallowfield Church has a 
most grandiloquent epitaph; one interest- 
ing fact that it records is his mastering the 
Greek tongue after coming to man’s estate, 
in order that he might the better defend 
the authenticity of the Scriptures. Sir John 
was succeeded by his brother William 
Backhouse, the friend of Elias Ashmole, 
and of much fame in his day as an occult 
philosopher. In Wood’s ‘Athenz’ he is 
described as ‘“‘a most renowned chymist 
and Rosicrucian, and a great encourager 
of those that studied chymistry and astro- 
logy.” His only child and daughter Flower 
was married to one William Bishopp at the 
age of fifteen, and was a widow at her 
father’s death. She then married her cousin 
Sir William Backhouse, and a year after 
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his death in 1669 married for the third time, 
at the age of twenty-nine, Henry Hyde, 
Viscount Cornbury, eldest son of the cele- 
brated Earl of Clarendon. A few months 
after their marriage Lord Cornbury’s sister 
Anne, Duchess of York, died, leaving two 
daughters, Mary and Anne, who successively 
ascended the throne of England. It has 
been said that Queen Anne was born at 
Swallowfield, but Lady Russell shows this 
to be an error, though she did visit her 
uncle there, and the long gallery still 
bears the name of ‘‘ Queen Anne’s Gallery.” 
Lord Clarendon died in 1675, and thus 
Flower Backhouse became Lady Clarendon. 
In 1677 she was appointed governess to the 
Princess Anne, then in her fourteenth year. 
The countess did not enjoy her honourable 
post, for ‘‘ Mrs. Churchill [Sarah Jennings | 
and the Princess spent most of their time, 
including Sundays, gambling at cards, 
greatly to the neglect of the Princess’s edu- 
cation.” On Anne’s marriage, in 1683, with 
Prince George, Lady Clarendon was made 
her first lady of the bedchamber, a position 
from which, however, she was soon ejected 
by Mrs. Churchill, who wrote of her that 
“she looked like a mad woman and talked 
like a scholar.” 

Charles IT. was a visitor at Swallowfield, 
and John Evelyn, who was there in 1685, has 
left a charming account of the remarkable 
beauties of the grounds and gardens. After 
the Revolution, Lord Clarendon, who refused 
to take the oaths, was advised to go abroad, 
but refused, and merely retired to Swallow- 
field. He busied himself with the affairs of 
his estate, and enlarged and rebuilt a great 
portion of the house under the architect 
Talman. Flower, Lady Clarendon, died in 
1700. On the accession of Queen Anne 
Lord Clarendon attended at St. James’s to 
visit his niece, but was excluded, as he still 
remained a non-juror. He died in 1709, 
and his son, the third earl, sold Swallowfield 
in 1719 to Thomas Pitt, commonly called 
“Diamond” Pitt. Pitt had made a large 
fortune by trading in India, China, and 
Japan, and became possessed in 1702 of the 
largest known diamond at the price of 
24,0007, It was sold in 1717 to the Regent 
Philippe for the French crown, the cove- 
nanted price being 125,000/. The subsequent 
eventful history of this diamond, usually 
known as the “ Regent,” is well told by 
Lady Russell. There is a Swallowfield 
legend of the ghost of ‘a black man” who 
at certain times walks in Queen Anne’s 
Gallery: ‘either he is the murdered slave 
who originally found the diamond in the 
mines of Parkal, or he is the emissary of 
the god Jagrenat, one of whose eyes furnished 
the diamond.’”’ Wilkie Collins was a fre- 
quent visitor at Swallowfield, and it is said 
that some of the Pitt diamond stories that 
he there heard were the foundation of his 
powerful story of ‘The Moonstone.’ Thomas 
Pitt was succeeded at Swallowfield by his 
son Robert, who was father of William, 
Lord Chatham. His elder brother Thomas 
Pitt sold Swallowfield in 1737 to John Dodd, 
of Chester. 

John Dodd, who inherited a large fortune, 
became Whig member for Reading, and 
entertained largely and extravagantly at 
Swallowfield. Hehad many literary friends; 
among his visitors were Sneyd Davies, 
Dr. Thirlby, Lords Teynham, Camden, 








and Granby, and Horace Walpole. His 
son Ool. Dodd, finding himself much 
embarrassed at his father’s death, sold 
Swallowfield and its contents in 1783. The 
sale was a celebrated one, by Messrs. Christie 
& Ansell, and lasted seven days. Sylvanus 
Bevan, one of the old Quaker banking 
family, was the purchaser, but after five 
years’ ownership sold it because of a game 
dispute with a neighbour. The purchaser 
was Timothy Hare Earle, whose son sold it 
in 1820 to Sir Henry Russell, Bart., who 
had been Chief Justice of Bengal. The 
accounts here of Sir Henry Russell, the 
second baronet, who succeeded his father 
in 1836, and who frequently wrote to the 
Times on Indian affairs under the name of 
‘“‘Civis,” abound in interest. The treatment 
accorded to Napoleon when he was the pri- 
soner of England at St. Helena, which has 
recently been reconsidered by Lord Rose- 
bery’s monograph, is clearly shown in these 
pages. When Sir Henry Russell and his wife 
were on their way home from India, where he 
had filled the then grand position of Resi- 
dent of Hyderabad, they stopped for some 
time at St. Helena, chiefly with the inten- 
tion of seeing Napoleon. This desire was 
all the more natural as Lady Russell was a 
Frenchwoman, a daughter of Baron Benoit 
Mottet de la Fontaine, the last French 
Governor of Pondicherry. The ex-Emperor 
signified his willingness to receive them, 
but when the Russells were officially 
informed by Sir Thomas Reade, the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, that they must under- 
take not to address him as either ‘‘ Emperor”’ 
or “Sire,” they not unnaturally declined 
the honour of an interview. Sir Henry 
Russell heard, however, many particulars 
about Napoleon both from the Bertrands 
and the Dovetons, to whose house the great 
man frequently went. On his first visit 
to Sir William Doveton he asked his 
daughter (Mrs. Greentree) how often her 
father and husband got drunk, it being 
his firm conviction that all English- 
men were habitually addicted to that 
vice. On Mrs. Greentree replying that 
she believed her father and her husband 
seldom if ever exceeded, Napoleon inter- 
rupted, ‘‘Seldom! What do you mean by 
seldom? Twice or three times a week, I 
suppose.” He added that he had only been 
drunk once in his life; it was when he was 
in Italy, and he suffered horribly for three 
days after. Over twenty pages of extracts 
from Sir Henry’s reminiscences when at 
St. Helena, giving many particulars relative 
to the great captive, are here printed. 

Sir Charles Russell, the third baronet, 
distinguished himself in the Crimea. 
Kinglake acknowledged his great indebted- 
ness to his Crimean journal. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1883 by his brother Sir George 
Russell, the well-known member for the 
East Berks division, who died in 1898. 
Sir George was intimate with Thackeray, 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Millais, John Leech, 
and other celebrities, and the chapter of his 
reminiscences is by no means the least 
interesting of this volume. Miss Mitford 
and Charles Kingsley were also close 
friends of the Russell family. In 1867 Sir 
George married Constance, daughter of 
Lord Arthur Lennox, to whom we are 
indebted for a work of exceptional merit. 
The plates in this volume, which are 





upwards of fifty in number, are for the 
most part excellent copies of original por- 
traits ; they reflect much credit on all con- 
cerned in their reproduction. 








A Leader of Light Horse: Life of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. Lionel J. 
Trotter. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue first question a reader of this interest- 
ing book is likely to ask is whether, after 
all that has previously been written, 
there is sufficient justification for again 
laying before the public particulars of 
Hodson’s career. For enlightenment we 
turn to the preface, and find ourselves 
somewhat disappointed. The author says : 

‘*In writing about Hodson, I have tried to 

steer an even course between the Scylla of 
unqualified praise and the Charybdis of un- 
deserved censure. A careful study of Reyneil 
Taylor’s report,—the full text of which will be 
found in the Appendix,—compared with the 
evidence contained in some of Hodson’s own 
letters, and in the statements volunteered by 
important witnesses, has convinced me that — 
nine-tenths of the stories current to his dis- 
credit owe their prevalence and long vitality to 
a widespread misconception of the causes which 
led to his removal from the Guides, Of the 
remaining tenth it is enough, I think, to say 
that they are either absurd distortions of the 
truth or conclusions drawn from facts about 
which opinions will always differ.” 
So that the biographer would seem to start 
on his impartial course by sweeping away 
nine-tenths of Charybdis and admitting but 
a fraction of the remainder. And he may 
be right, though, even with the assistance of 
such new information as is brought forward, 
it is impossible now to arrive at the whole 
truth. That being so, and as already on 
one side two editions of ‘Twelve Years of a 
Soldier’s Life in India’ and four editions of 
‘Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,’ both by the 
Rev. G. H. Hodson, brother of the soldier, 
have appeared, whilst on the other side 
Mr. Bosworth Smith in the ‘ Life of Lord 
Lawrence’ has done his best to exhibit the 
reverse of the picture, it is impossible to 
say that the present volume supplies an 
acknowledged want. Moreover, the chief 
allegations against Hodson were considered 
and, in part at any rate, refuted in an article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine of March, 1899. 
Still, we are not sorry to be reminded of 
Hodson’s story, which if brief was brilliant, 
though not without an accompaniment of 
shade greatly to be regretted. Like Herbert 
Edwardes, Hodson was older than is usual 
among cadets when in 1845 he went to 
India, and had in consequence a more 
complete education. He was at Rugby 
under Arnold, who formed a high opinion 
of him, and afterwards went to Cambridge, 
and the very advantages thence derived did 
not always further his popularity. For his 
seniors of three or four years in the regi- 
ment were probably his juniors in age and 
experience, and certain to resent any 
assumption of superiority based on that 
advantage, whilst as certainly Hodson did 
not concern himself greatly to restrain the 
expression of his sentiments. 

Within two months of his arrival in 
India he was serving in the field, being 
present at the battles of Midki, Firozshéh, 
and Sobraon; after which he went with the 
army to Lahore, where he made the acquaint. 
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ance of Sir Charles Napier and Col. Henry 
Lawrence, who got him appointed to his 
political staff. During the second Sikh war 
he greatly distinguished himself with the 
Guides, to the command of which regiment 
he eventually succeeded. In this, it is 
evident, he was unpopular both with 
Europeans and to some degree with natives, 
and before long he lost John Lawrence’s 
confidence. Complaints became the subject 
of an inquiry, = re resulted disastrously 
for Hodson: he was removed from the 
Guides, lost his civil appointment, and was 
remanded to his regiment, the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. These are the bare facts, but it 
is right to say that the accusations appear 
to have been of two sorts—the graver that 
his accounts were untrustworthy, the less 
serious that his rule was characterized by 
oppression and injustice. On the first charge 
Major Reynell Taylor’s report must be held 
to exculpate him, and therefore the punish- 
ments were awarded for the second. The 
whole matter and proceedings are, however, 
involved in much obscurity. 

But ere long the keen blade of the swords- 
man was in greater request than the pen of 
the accountant or the decision of the judge; 
blood flowed instead of ink, and in the storm 
of the Mutiny Hodson again came con- 
spicuously to the front. On May 16th, 1857, 


‘*Anson made him assistant quartermaster- 
general to the force which he himself was pre- 
paring to lead to Delhi. He empowered Hodson 
to raise 1,000 irregular horse, placed him at the 
head of the Intelligence Department, and sent 
him on to Karnal for the purpose of restoring 
communications between that place and Meerut. 
In addition to this latter task Hodson was 
entrusted with special dispatches from General 
Anson to the officer commanding at Meerut, of 
whose movements nothing had been heard since 
the outbreak of May 10th.” 


These appointments and orders may be held 
to prove complete reinstatement as far as 
the confidence of the military department is 
concerned; how he justified the trust is 
matter of history. It is well told in Capt. 
Trotter’s book, and need not be repeated. 
The two things for which he has been 
blamed in this last part of his career are for 
shooting the Delhi princes and for plunder- 
ing. ‘‘ It was current in camp, and the story 
has often been repeated, that Hodson was 
killed in the act of looting. This certainly 
was not the case.’”’ So says Lord Roberts. 
As to the princes, Sir Robert Montgomery 
wrote: ‘All honour to you (and to your 
‘ Horse’) for catching the king and slaying 
his sons,” a testimony which we prefer to 
the denunciation of the act by Lord Law- 
rence’s biographer as ‘a stupid, cold- 
blooded, threefold murder.’’ 

There are a few printer's errors in 
the book, and here and there some 
inelegances of expression, but these 
may be leniently considered in the 
circumstances which may be gathered from 
the dedication. The verses quoted in 
Appendix D can scarcely have been written 
by Sir Mortimer Durand ; they appeared in 
an Indian newspaper shortly after Hodson’s 
death in 1858, when Sir Mortimer was 
about eight years old. 








Le Mouvement Littéraire Contemporain. Par 

— Pellissier. (Paris, Hachette et 

ie.) 

TuE title alone of M. Pellissier’s book should 
send a thrill through the heart of the 
Quartier Latin, or—shall we say ?—“ le 
Quartier Latin littéraire contemporain.” 
For is it not the one endeavour of each 
young aspirant towards fame to be dans 
le mouvement, whatever that movement 
may be? The inside of the work will a 
little disappoint expectation. For though 
it is excellent in itself, it really gives not 
much light as to what direction literature is 
to take in the future. M. Pellissier shows 
us how the recent turn of the tide has been 
towards individualism or the personal note 
as distinguished from the impersonality of 
the true realistic school. But we knew as 
much as that before we opened his pages. 

The whole plan of this book is opposed to 
any wide and prophetic outlook on litera- 
ture such as its title might seem to suggest. 
In the first place, it is confined altogether 
to French literature, whereas the European 
world of letters is one and indivisible, and 
movements often come we know not whence. 
In the second place, it is divided into five 
books treating five branches of literature: 
novels, plays, poetry, criticism, and his- 
tory ; and that method, however convenient 
for purposes of mere individual criticism, is 
meaningless when it treats of a “‘ movement.” 
Thus, in summing up the causes of decline in 
the naturalistic novel in France, M. Pel- 
lissier has to speak (far too cursorily) of the 
influence brought to bear upon it by the 
realists of other countries, especially by 
the works of George Eliot, Tolstoy, Dostoiev- 
sky, Bjérnson, and Ibsen. But as a matter 
of fact the last of these ought to come in 
for mention under the head of ‘ Théatre,’ 
for it is less by reading than by means 
of representations in the Théatre Libre 
or the Théatre de |’@uvre that Ibsen 
has become known in France. Then, 
again, there have been three strong and 
concurrent realistic movements — say 
rather forms of the realistic movement 
—in the department of French bdelles- 
lettres: the realistic novel (not Zola’s, as M. 
Pellissier quite rightly points out, butfarmore 
Guy de Maupassant’s, the Goncourts’, &c., 
not to speak here of the predecessor and 
master of all, Flaubert), the theatre of M. 
Antoine, and the poetry of the Parnassiens 
—at any rate, of many of the Parnassiens. 
But these three phases of one movement 
are dealt with not together, but separately, 
each in its own department. 

It is, then, as a series of isolated criti- 
cisms, without too much preoccupation with 
‘‘movements,” that M. Pellissier’s book will 
be best enjoyed, and as such it is excellent. 
The book is of the nature of those quasi- 
handbooks of literature of which so many 
are written by professors of delles-lettres in 
France ; and therefore the author is com- 
pelled to introduce a great number of names 
and give rather summary judgments on the 
majority of them. But it is far better 


written, far more penetrating and critical, 
than books of this kind generally are. It 
is the novel section that English readers 
will be able to follow most easily, for the 
French novel is at present well known in this 
country. Of what M. Pellissier says about 





the French naturalistic school, as compared 
with English or Scandinavian or Russian 
realism, most will feel the force :— 

** Nous sentimes la sécheresse et l’inhumanité 
de notre naturalisme, en le comparant A un 
naturalisme qui n’avait rien d’exclusif ni de 
sectaire, qui, représentant le bien sans idéalisa. 
tion fade, représentait le mal sans morosité 
chagrine.” 

In the theatrical section it is pleasant to see 
justice done to the enormous influence for 
good which Antoine brought to bearon French 
acting and play-writing by the creation of the 
Théatre Libre. But it is in the criticism of 
poetry that M. Pellissier has put forth most 
of his powers, and that his judgments are 
the most subtle and independent and his 
penetration the keenest. At the same 
time we find in these judgments a good 
deal that we should be prepared to dis- 
pute if the space remained for doing so. 
We think that M. Pellissier’s Gallic 
tendency to classify and distinguish has 
carried him much too far. Here, however, 
is a passage which we are glad to quote, 
What, M. Pellissier asks, is symbolism? 
And many of us have probably asked our- 
selves the same question without being able 
to find so good an answer :— 

‘*Distinguons-le de la comparaison et de 
lVallégorie. Tandis que la comparaison envisage 
deux termes en les maintenant éloignés l’un de 
l’autre, le symbole associe ces deux termes 
intimement, et, pour mieux dire, les confond. 
Quant & l’allégorie, elle se rapproche beaucoup 
moins du symbole que de la comparaison méme 
ou de la métaphore. A l’idée déja congue de 
l’esprit d’une fagon purement abstraite, elle 
superpose ou substitue une image tirée du 
monde extérieur; elle n’est guére, par suite, 
qu’une comparaison ou une métaphore systéma- 
tiquement prolongée. Le symbole est tout 
autre chose. II éclét, sans réflexion, sans 
analyse, dans une 4me simple qui ne distingue 
méme pas entre les apparences matérielles et 
leur signification idéale.” 

With all this we cordially agree. Only we 
should add as a rider, Méfiez-vous of those 
poets like Mallarmé and his school, who 
proclaim orbi e¢ urbi that they and they 
alone have found the secret of this dme 
simple. In what respect, for instance, is 
De Heredia’s Sicilian shepherd of to-day, 
sounding his horn over the ground where 

Les déesses de marbre et les héros d’airain 

lie mingled in the same yellow earth, 
not a symbol—a symbol of remembrance in 
forgetfulness? And why, therefore, is not 
De Heredia who created him a symbolist? 
And yet this poet is chosen by M. Pellissier 
as an example of the school most anti- 
symbolistic. ae 

One great defect in this book is its lack 
of an index. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Serious Wooing. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tuxre is no writer who makes the constant 
novel-reader less inclined to indulge in 
adverse criticism than Mrs. Craigie. After 
a course of the slipshod, undistinguished 
novels which it is generally his fate to read, 
he feels justified in giving himself up to 
pure enjoyment of the crisp, well-written, 
and brilliant books with which she occa- 
sionally delights us. For whatever Mrs. 
Craigie is, she is never dull, and for that 
merit even an occasional excursus into 
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solemn subjects for which her art is not 
wholly fitted may be forgiven her. Here 
she is as brilliant as she ever has been: her 
characters are all illuminated with sparkling 
gems of description, and the conversation 
scintillates with an almost bewildering 
blaze. Whether the breasts which are 
almost hidden by the coruscating jewels 
are fair, or whether the diamonds which 
flash from the brows adorn beautiful tresses 
or wigs made of tow, are questions which at 
first no one dreams of considering—the 
jewels are so evidently real. The wise 
reader is inclined to leave the matter here, 
and say that the book is so witty, so super- 
ficially graceful, that it would be folly to 
probe further. Perhaps, if one had the 
courage—nay, almost the bad taste—to stare 
down the blaze, one might find that the 
characters are so brilliant because they are 
almost caricatures; one might doubt whether 
the violent love of the hero and heroine, 
that forms the background before which the 
brilliant apes disport themselves, is really 
so genuine and so mighty a force as the 
author would have one believe; and one 
might acquire the certainty that neither the 
lovely Rosabel as she is first described nor 
even the ardent Luttrell would really last 
long in their socialistically sewing state of 
bliss. But such curious investigation would 
be pedantic and out of place: ‘The Serious 
Wooing’ is a merry, tasteful jew d’esprit, 
essentially smart and apt to the times, and 
for that thanks must be rendered to the 
author, 





Corban. By Constance Smith. 
Blackett.) 

Tuis is a most arresting story. At first one 
thinks it is going to be the ordinary dull 
thing about the worthy old village priest 
who is very snappy, but very charitable, but 
one is soon undeceived. The curé’s quixotic 
and magnificent self-sacrifice, his humility 
and his temptation, are something out of the 
common, and make him a most interesting 
figure. The strength of his human love, 
first for Herminie, then for Paul, which he 
regards as his weakness, makes his austerity 
the more remarkable. Herminie in a dif- 
ferent way is charming; her winning over 
of Paul in Paris is a piece of art, and her 
whole attitude to Honoré is beautiful. Nor 
are there any holes to pick in the book: the 
village life, with its hidden cruelties, its 
petty acts of avarice and persecution, and 
the superficial charm of the conversation, are 
all excellently rendered. Altogether this is 
a performance of unusual merit. 


(Hurst & 





Retaliation, By Herbert Flowerdew. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 
Mr. Frowerpew has a fluent and fairly 
caustic pen, but we should be sorry to think 
his conceptions of the social relations between 
farmers and country gentlefolk were really 
like actual life. We do not think that in 
real life young Dan Wilder would have 
passed the squire without saluting, or that 
any bitter feeling of social inferiority would 
have been the obsession of his after life. 
In fact, he comes very near to snobbishness, 
as he discovers when his love is awakened 
for his faithful admirer, the squire’s 
daughter, whose generosity and righteous 
indignation put him so much to shame. 








The episode of Trafford Lindley’s intrigue 
with Dan’s insipid sister touches on tragedy, 
and were it not that Wilder’s method of 
retaliation is so meanly conceived, one could 
respect his righteous indignation. Among 
minor characters an errant dame who leads 
social- purity movements and her sensible 
and rather masterful daughter, and a 
motherly person who cheers and supports the 
hero on his early steps to literary fame, are 
most worth recollection. 


The Eternal Choice. By E. H. Cooper. 
(Pearson. ) 

Tue interest of this novel is of a high 
order, treating adequately as it does the 
attitude of various more or less cultured 
men and women to some of the most 
important ethical and religious problems 
that are eternally presented to thinking 
minds. Philip Vernon is the Aristotelian 
high-minded man. Himself a devout and 
active Christian, he unwillingly, but, as he 
thinks, in the spirit of the Gospel, disinherits 
and disowns his favourite nephew and heir 
for remaining firm to his engagement to a 
girl of agnostic principles. This proceeding 
throws him into the arms of another branch 
of his family, a conventional fashionable 
household, who do their best to amuse the 
wealthy uncle with an introduction to social 
pleasures. To his horror, his new heir is 
discovered to be the principal in a vulgar 
case of seduction, and Vernon is thereby 
thrown back upon a reconsideration of his 
attitude towards those who only differ from 
him on religious issues. The characterization 
is good throughout, the glimpses of London 
society and of modern Oxford pleasant, 
and the style easy. Beatrice Longley, the 
young lady whose religious principles are 
wanting in precision, is a charming study. 





Bitter Fruit. 
(Long.) 
TuERE is a certain amount of hunting in 
‘Bitter Fruit,’ as was to be expected; the 
only matter of regret is that there is not more, 
for the story is not on the whole pleasing. 
The impression which the book gives is that 
the author has got into difficulties about her 
solution of the plot, and in order to dispose 
of her characters makes them perform the 
most disreputable actions. The hero 
especially is made out to be a most un- 
mitigated cur. Of course, there is no harm 
in that ; the really inartistic part of it is that 
the author seems tacitly to assume that 
he was acting reasonably and naturally. 
Further, the two unnecessary people in the 
book are evidently hustled out of existence 
by the author, not for any fault of theirs, but 
because they interfere with the happiness 
of the two principal characters; and the 
way in which Anne, the finest character, 
is looked at with prudish horror shows 
almost a want of moral sense. Lady New- 
bury, who appears for a few pages, is a really 

amusing character. 


The Red Chancellor. By Sir William 
Magnay. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Tue scene of Sir William Magnay’s romance 
is laid in that elastic portion of Southern 
Europe which Anthony Hope and others 
have stretched to accommodate so many 
imaginary kingdoms. ‘The Red Chan- 
cellor,’ if somewhat unusually full of 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 








horrors, is an able performance of its kind. 
Most readers will pursue to the end the 
fortunes of the Englishman Tyrrell, who 
so strangely finds himself involved in the 
court intrigues of ‘‘ Buyda” and gradually 
forced by circumstances into taking a most 
daring and successful part in rescuing two 
of the victims of the indiscretion of the 
Princess and her lover, and the vengeance 
of the terrible Chancellor on all cognizant 
of the tragic story. The author has already 
produced some good society novels, and in 
the present book shows a wider scope of 
imagination in the region of incident and 
adventure. 





The Fall of the Curtain. By Harold Begbie. 


(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Harorp Bzcsre as novelist is distinctly 
disappointing. He begins (‘‘ Christmas 
Day, good reader’’) in the rollicking style 
of an older generation, and introduces us to 
an old-fashioned Christmas jollification in 
Squire Poyntz’s home. There is a governess, 
Hannah Mersey, who is soon shown to be 
the principal character of the romance, 
and when we follow her to Kyn Castle 
as governess to the sickly son of the 
Earl of Mayne we are taken to such 
highly coloured scenes as are most fre- 
quently found in the pages of the penny 
novelettes. The Karl is a kind of travesty 
of the elder Sir Pitt Crawley: his old 
mistress is established as housekeeper at 
Kyn Castle; his first Countess is divorced 
owing to being found in a compromising 
situation with an innocent man who is 
seeking to befriend her; his second Countess 
(Hannah Mersey, of course) marries him 
from ambitious motives—as Becky Sharp 
would have married Sir Pitt Crawley—and 
nearly meets with the same fate as her pre- 
decessor, thanks to the machinations of the 
cast-off mistress and her son. To represent 
the Earl’s natural son as the lover of his 
father’s first wife and to make him pose 
as the betrayer of the second is nasty. Mr. 
Begbie might have done better had he 
eschewed the effects of melodrama, and he 
would have been well advised had he for- 
borne modelling one of his characters on 
one of the most tragic figures in modern 
letters. 


Lena Laird. By W. J. Laidlay. 
Co.) 

One cannot see Mr. Laidlay’s wood for the 
trees. He possesses an exhaustive and ex- 
hausting style, and the movements, actions, 
and conversations of his numerous characters 
are described at inordinate length. More- 
over, the novel proper is entirely overlaid 
with long diatribes on the Royal Academy. 
It is, in fact, purely a polemic; and the 
villain Slyme, though murder, slander, and 
immorality are not foreign to his character, 
appropriately consummates his wickedness 
by becoming an A.R.A.! 





(Sands & 





The Maiden’s Creed. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tus pleasant, if somewhat slight, story of 

an idyllic Long Vacation spent by certain 

Newnham students among the mountains of 

Wales, and its result in modifying their 

academic aspirations by the introduction of 





the disturbing element of love, will serve to 
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wile away-.an hour or two of a similar holi- 
day. The Welsh farmer in whose ancestral 
house the ladies stay is strongly drawn, and 
Yolande in mind and heart is worthy of him ; 
but the sympathies of the reader will go out 
more to the devoted student, Elsie McBride, 
whose conceptions of life are so rudely 
reversed by a passion to which the bosom 
of the plainest and least attractive is as 
susceptible as that of the fairest of her sex. 


Glendarroch. By Murho. (Arrowsmith.) 


Tus is a fairly readable trifle, and suggestive 
of some knowledge of the different sports 
in which rich English and Americans 
indulge when they annually invade and 
denationalize the Highlands. The heroine 
is a nice girl, and is doubting between 
two lovers, when the butcherly conduct of 
one of them to a horse not only decides her 
against him, but impels her to administer 
to him personally a well-deserved chastise- 
ment. The characters are commonplace 
enough. We think the author has mistaken 
a “‘sheet” for a sail on p. 34. 


Eve Victorieuse. Par Pierre de Coulevain. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

We can highly recommend ‘ Eve Victorieuse,’ 
although it has no conclusion and the 
title is misleading. This novel contains a 
most powerful view of Roman black society 
and of the conflict of ideas between it and 
the new women of the United States. The 
philosophy of the writer goes even beyond 
this, including a survey of the contrast 
between the Latin and the American train- 
ing and view of life. The reader may be 
reminded of M. Bourget’s best book, ‘ Cosmo- 
polis’; but the author(who writes, we believe, 
under a pseudonym) is not so inclined to 
cram philosophical ideas down our throats 
as M. Bourget is, and the novel is in con- 
sequence more easy of digestion by the 
general public. Were it not for the im- 
potence of the construction in the latter part 
of ‘ Eve Victorieuse,’ we should be inclined 
to pronounce it one of the best novels of 
recent years. 


Ma Conscience en Robe Rose. Par Guy 
Chantepleure. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
‘Ma Conscrence EN Rose Rose’ is almost 
a novel fit for girls—that is, fit for girls in all 
but exceptionally straitlaced households. It 
will suit them better than some of the books 
which are specially written for them, as the 
worn-out old hero himself is under thirty. 
This is a reversion to the romance of the 
early part of the nineteenth century, when 
it will be remembered the despairing 
suicides were usually young men in the best 

of health. 








ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburg. A 
Translation into Modern English Prose. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By John R. 
Clark Hall. With 12 Illustrations. (Son- 
nenschein.)—A prose translation of ‘ Beowulf’ 
could hardly, unless it were extremely free, 
be very enjoyable as a piece of literature, 
but it might be made a valuable help to the 
study of the original text. It is easy enough, 


with the help of grammars and dictionaries, to 
learn to read Old English poetry so as to 
make out the general sense ; but grammars and 
dictionaries are poor helps to an understand- 
ing of the finer shades of meaning and 


emotional quality in words and constructions. 
The insight into the subtler qualities of the 
language which may be gained by an intimate 
knowledge of the whole body of the literature 
is, apart from the living voice, communicable 
only by means of accurate translation—not 
slavishly literal, but rendering the substance 
and spirit of every sentence with the utmost 
attainable precision. Translation of this kind 
of course needs not only profound Old English 
scholarship, but also perfect mastery of the 
resources of the modern language — two 
qualifications which are not often found in 
combination. An adequate prose version of 
‘Beowulf’ would be a difficult task even for 
the most highly qualified scholar, but its 
value to students would be undoubted. We 
cannot say that this volume goes very far 
towards supplying the desideratum. Dr. 
Clark Hall seems to have had in view the 
requirements of beginners in Old English who 
have not got over the elementary difficulties 
of the language. He rarely ventures to 
desert the construction of the original, and 
he is scrupulously careful that every word 
and particle shall have some sort of equivalent 
in the translation, sometimes with the result 
of serlously obscuring the sense. His transla- 
tion is free from the miserable fallacy of ety- 
mological rendering, and is on the whole a 
trustworthy guide to the grammatical analysis 
of the original; but this is nearly all that 
can be said in its praise. It is, in fact, a 
tolerably good crib, and does not attempt to 
be very much more. In several instances the 
verbal renderings are unjustifiably loose. 
‘** King of Glory,’’ even apartfrom its inappro- 
priate association, is neither literally nor in 
substance a correct equivalent for kyninga 
wuldor. ‘‘Hear my simple opinion,’’ for 
minne geh¥rad dnfealdne gepoht, is certainly 
literal enough, but does not represent the 
sense. Gdst-bona, an appellation of the devil, 
is not ‘‘ destroyer of life,’? but ‘‘slayer of 
souls’’; nor does purh riimne sefan mean 
‘‘with candid mind.’’ The grotesquely pro- 
saic ‘‘founded on fact’’ is not a correct 
rendering of sdSe gebunden, even if we grant 
that the translator is right in taking 305 to 
mean historical truth. Of course Dr. Clark 
Hall’s method of translation precludes any 
attempt at literary style, or any suggestion of 
the poetical qualities of the original ; but his 
renderings often seem more prosaic than 
literal exactness requires. The best thing in 
the volume is the really valuable bibliography, 
in which, by the way, the British Museum 
press-mark of every work referred to is added. 
The introduction, along with an account of the 
history of the MS. and other information, and 
some literary criticism, contains an exposition 
of the translator’s view as to the origin of the 
poem. He holds, with Prof. Gummere, that 
‘Beowulf’ was written, very much as we now 
have it (exceptas to the dialect), by a Mercian 
convert to Christianity in the latter half 
of the seventh century. We do not regard 
this theory as adequately accounting for 
the facts, but it is probably nearer the 
truth than the elaborate hypotheses recom- 
mended by the illustrious names of Miillenhoff 
and Ten Brink, which seem to be based on an 
exaggerated estimate of the relative import- 
ance which the poem had in Old English 
literature. ‘ Beowulf’ is certainly no ‘‘national 
epic,’’ though some of its material is derived 
from native tradition. It is rather, like 
‘ Waldere,’ one of the fruits of the interest 
felt by the Old English poets and their 
auditors in the heroic legend of foreign Ger- 
manic peoples. Tothose whoregard thepoem in 
this light, the theory that it is the product of 
many centuries of elaboration cannot but seem 
highly improbable. On the other hand, what 
we know of the practice of Old English poets 
in freely rehandling the work of their pre- 
decessors shows that there is no strong pre- 





sumption in favour of absolute unity of 


authorship. The twelve illustrations containeq 
in the volume include two facsimiles from the 
MS. (exhibiting the two handwritings), 
representation of a Viking ship, and some 
drawings of ancient Germanic armour. The 
sources from which these are taken are not 
indicated. On the whole, this book, though 
far from being as valuable as a translation of 
‘Beowulf’ might be, contains a good deal of 
useful matter. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. By Walter W. Skeat. New 
Edition, Re-written and Re-arranged. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The first edition of Prof, 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ 
published in 1882, was a fairly satisfactory 
book for its date, but the corrections made in 
the succeeding editions down to that of 1897 
fell far short of what was needed in order to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of philo- 
logical science. This was no doubt in part 
due to the peculiar method on which the book 
was written. The words, instead of following 
one another in alphabetical order, were 
arranged according to their presumed etymo- 
logical affinities. This plan, though attended 
with obvious inconveniences (such cross- 
references as ‘‘ Scaffold, see Capacious,’’ for 
instance, must have been found very irritating 
by students with little time to spare), would 
no doubt have had its advantages if the author's 
conclusions had always been correct. But when 
a dictionary has been so framed that the cor- 
rection of an error of detail will ordinarily 
involve a structural alteration, the task of 
bringing it up to date by successive revisions 
is almost insuperably difficult. It is therefore 
not surprising that Prof. Skeat’s work, though 
it had to be recommended to students in 
default of anything better, was generally 
admitted to be seriously unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of present-day scholarship. 
Fortunately Prof. Skeat has had the courage 
to recognize that his book, inorder to continue 
to be useful to students, required to be com- 
pletely re-written ; and he has accomplished 
this formidable task in a manner which deserves 
the highest praise. To use his own words, 
this volume is ‘‘less a new edition than a new 
book.’’ The inconvenient arrangement of the 
original work has been abandoned for the order 
of the alphabet, and the etymology of every 
word has been considered afresh in the light 
of the most recent philological discoveries, 
So far as the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary’ was 
available when his book was sent to press, 
Prof. Skeat has seldom found reason to dissent 
from its conclusions; the instalments sub- 
sequently published, however, contain many 
new etymologies, some of which he will pro- 
bably be able to adopt in a future edition. 
The German etymological dictionary of Kluge, 
and the French dictionary of Hatzfeld and 
Darmesteter, and other recent philological 
works, have furnished a great number of valu- 
able corrections, and not a few others are due 
to the unwearied investigations of Prof. Skeat 
himself. The number of words dealt with in 
alphabetical order is stated to exceed 12,750. 
We have observed very few omissions of words 
which we should have expected to find. One 
of them is catchpole, which seems to deserve 
insertion on account of its philological inter- 
est; another is cayenne, a somewhat note- 
worthy example of popular etymology. There 
is a cross-reference, ‘‘Nonce, see One,” 
but Prof. Skeat has forgotten to explain the 
formation of the word at the place referred 
to. It is inevitable, in the present state of 
knowledge, that a work of this kind should con- 
tain many conjectures that will be disproved 
by future investigation; but there are few 
of Prof. Skeat’s etymologies which we should 
venture to consider absolutely untenable in 
the existing state of the evidence. We think 
he is clearly wrong in saying that the “ mystery 





plays’’ were so called because they were repre- 
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sented by the ‘‘mysteries’’ or trade gilds. 
The designation fs not English, but conti- 
nental, and the religious plays were called 
mystéres in French at least as early as the 
fifteenth century. Probably Prof. Skeat is 
right in regarding rigmarole as a corruption of 
ragman-roll ; but the latter word can have 
nothing to do with the Old Norse ragmenni, a 
coward. It is well known that ‘‘ King Rag- 
man’s roll’’ was a sort of fortune-telling con- 
trivance, in which an oracular sentence was 
brought to view by pulling one of a number 
of strings, which seem to have had buttons at 
the end of them. Hence the name “ ragman 
roll’? was derisively applied to a document 
which had many seals attached to it. Under 
‘Shiver ’ we are told that the Middle English 
cheveren points to an Old English *cifer, which 
Prof. Skeat regards as a variant of cwifer, 
This is surely not phonologically possible. 
We observe that Prof. Skeat applies the term 
‘‘ Middle Dutch ’’ to the form of the language 
represented in the dictionaries of the seven- 
teenth century—a deviation from the accepted 
nomenclature which seems undesirable. We 
might mention several other points with regard 
to which we differ from Prof. Skeat, but even 
if all our criticisms were demonstrably correct, 
they would form no appreciable deduction from 
the merit of this eminently sound and satis- 
factory work, which is absolutely indispensable 
to all students of English etymology. It is, 
we may add in conclusion, of a size convenient 
for the ordinary shelf, being no larger or 
stouter than the average octavo. 


Notes on English Etymology; chiefly ‘e- 
printed from the ‘ Transactions’ of the Philo- 
logical Society. By Walter W. Skeat. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—This volume is a useful 
supplement to Prof. Skeat’s excellent ‘Con- 
cise Etymological Dictionary,’ as it contains 
the evidence for many of the derivations 
which in that work are merely stated dog- 
matically, The original papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society are well 
known to scholars as containing much valuable 
matter, and it is a great convenience to have 
them collected and rearranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the words discussed. Some of 
the notes are from a paper read before the 
Society in 1900, and have not previously been 
printed, In the articles on bronze, bullace, 
collop, crease, darn, darnel, frampold, and 
some other words, Prof. Skeat has been able 
to supplement the statements of the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ with additional facts or 
probable suggestions. We do not think he has 
been equally successful in dealing with the 
mysterious word eagre. The twelfth-century 
higra, expressly stated to be an English word 
by William of Malmesbury, cannot be borrowed 
from the Old French aiguere, which is accented 
on the second syllable, and seems to mean not 
“flood,’’ but ‘‘watercourse.’’ Nor can we 
accept the ingeniously argued conclusion that 
fonne, a fool (whence fonned, foolish, now fond), 
was borrowed from the East Frisian equivalent 
of the Old English fwmne, a virgin. Most of 
the etymologies in the book, however, are sup- 
ported by evidence that renders them at least 
highly probable, and a very large proportion 
of them are Prof. Skeat’s own discoveries. 
Besides the alphabetically arranged “ notes,’”’ 
the volume contains reprints (with some addi- 
tions) of four papers read before the Philo- 
logical Society—on the ancient language of 
Mexico, and on English words of Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and West Indian etymology—and of 
the extremely valuable ‘ Rough List of English 
Words found in Anglo-French.’ The volume 
is calculated to convince ordinary readers 
that word-hunting is an exciting and amusing 
process, 

Untersuchungen iiber die Namen des nord~ 
humbrischen Liber Vite. Von Rudolf Miiller. 
(Berlin, Mayer & Miiller.)—This work was 
originally intended to be a continuation of the 
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unfinished treatise of Hellwig on the personal 
names of the Durham ‘ Liber Vit,’ but the 
author very properly decided that it would be 
preferable to treat the whole subject afresh 
on a plan more comprehensive than that of his 
predecessor. The book is divided into three 
parts, The first, treating of the phonology of 
the ‘ Liber Vitze,’ seems methodical and accu- 
rate, though in some points superfiuously 
exhaustive. We do not see, for instance, any 
need for formally stating that in the ‘ Liber 
Vite’ * occurs in initial, medial, and final 
positions ; but this kind of thing is common in 
German works. The second part is devoted 
to the etymological classification and illustra- 
tion of the names, and is of substantial value, 
though not free from mistakes, Dr. Miiller 
has frequently referred, in illustration of par- 
ticular personal names, to supposed parallels 
in the charters and in Domesday Book which 
are not really to the point. The place-names 
Hacceburne and Haccebroe are certainly not 
compounds of personal names; Wintanceaster 
(the British Venta) has, of course, nothing to 
do with the man’s name Winta; the cognomen 
Maldoith in Domesday, cited as an example of 
the Germanic stem mald, is probably French ; 
Ettmiiller’s ‘‘ Mealdhelm,’’ mentioned in the 
same connexion, is merely an erroneous in- 
ference from the place-name Mealdelmesbyrig. 
The name Iuring in the ‘ Liber Vite’ is ex- 
plained (after Koégel) as containing a stem 
rigno-, of unknown meaning, which is said to 
occur also in the personal names preserved in 
the local names Byrhttringden, Wilrinegawerth, 
and Wulfringctun; but these names contain 
contracted derivatives in -ing, probably from 
personal names in -lere (or possibly in -red). 
The name Riuuala or Riuualch, for which Dr. 
Miller assigns a Germanic etymology, is pretty 
certainly Welsh; indeed, the author himself 
identifies it with Geoffrey’s Rivallo, which 
apparently he supposes to be an English name. 
It would be easy to make a long list of similar 
examples of uncritical procedure ; the author 
has evidently made no systematic study of old 
English charters or of Domesday Book. Dr. 
Miiller states that he has not himself seen the 
MS. of the ‘ Liber Vitze’; this is a pity, though 
we do not suppose that a collation would reveal 
many errors in Sweet’s text. The third part, 
on the form and signification of the names in 
the ‘ Liber Vite,’ is pervaded by the erroneous 
notion that the Old English compound names 
admit of being translated. As a general rule 
they have, properly speaking, no meaning at 
all, any more than a modern ‘‘ double-barrelled ”’ 
surname has. The first person who called a 
daughter Eanburg probably did so, not with 
any notion of expressing a definite meaning 
(such as that of Dr. Miiller’s translation die den 
Hort Schirmende), but because he was accus- 
tomed to meet with names beginning with 
Ean- and with names ending in -burg. No 
doubt scholars like Beeda, familiar with 
St. Jerome’s interpretations of Bible names, 
might regard the Old English compound 
names as significant; and in exceptional 
cases a name may actually have been 
formed with significant intention. But there 
seems to have been in historical times no 
general consciousness of any meaning in the 
compound names, even when they were formed 
of words in common use. The practice of 
explaining these names by translation is un- 
scientific, and ought to be left to popular 
writers. At the end of the volume is an 
alphabetical list of the names in the ‘ Liber 
Vite,’ with references to the sections in which 
they are discussed. On the whole, this book 
is a useful contribution to the study of Old 
English personal nomenclature; its faults are 
numerous, but not of a very mischievous kind. 











ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Feudal Aids. Vol. II. (Stationery Office.)— 
We reviewed at some length on its appearance 
the first volume of this edition of the ‘ Inquisi- 
tions and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids 
with other Analogous Documents preserved in 
the Public Record Office.’ These documents 
form, as it were, a continuation of the ‘ Testa de 
Nevill,’ covering as they do the period 1284~ 
1431, though this volume, we may note, con- 
tains a few Essex entries of earlier date. The 
use made of these materials by county historians 
in the past testifies to their value for topo- 
graphy and genealogy; but this value will be 
greatly increased now that they are not only 
made accessible in print, but also edited with 
all the skill of the modern record scholar. 
We have only, indeed, to compare this volume 
with the ‘Testa de Nevill’ produced by the 
Record Commission to realize the marked ad- 
vance that has been made in these matters, 
an advance which has been especially noticeable 
under the present Deputy Keeper and the able 
staff at his disposal. The two features of these 
‘Feudal Aids’ from which most was expected 
are, on the one hand, the grouping of the 
manors under ‘* hundreds,” which greatly assists 
their identification, and, on the other, the 
record of their holders at successive dates, 
which ought to establish their devolution. 
For these purposes the materials perhaps 
have proved a little disappointing, but the care 
with which they have been edited makes con- 
siderable amends. In addition to the indexes 
of persons and of places, the latter being skil- 
fully identified, there are special indexes of 
hundreds, liberties, baronies, honours, fees, 
and serjeanties. The counties comprised in 
this volume are Dorset, Essex, Gloucester- 
shire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Huntingdonshire ; and we have noticed 
hardly any slips in looking through the volume. 
It may, however, be worth observing that, under 
Dorset, ‘‘ Berewyk,” on which there is an 
interesting entry, is neither indexed nor iden- 
tified as Berwick in Swyre. Under Essex 
‘*Eltenhey” is not identified, although it was 
certainly Iltney in Mundon ; and under Hamp- 
shire, a difficult county, there is confusion as 
to the ‘‘ Wyke” which was inherited by the 
Beyntons from the Daundeley family (seated in 
Hampshire from the Conquest), and which, as 
would be expected, was Daundeleyswyke (the 
fact is proved by Beynton inquisitions), though 
the latter is here treated as another place. 
Under Hertfordshire also we should be glad to 
know where was the quarter-fee “in Burnleye 
et in Wollenwich,” but these two places are 
neither indexed nor identified. ‘‘ Burlee,” 
again, was surely Burleigh, not Barley at the 
other end of the county. In Herefordshire 
‘¢ Devereus ” and ‘‘Ebroys ” are indexed as dis- 
tinct names, with no cross-reference, although 
they both denote the family of Devereux, now 
Viscount Hereford. No one, however, who has 
had to do with indexes of so vast and difficult 
a character will feel surprise at these slight 
mistakes. 


Calendar of Letter - Books of the City of 
London: Letter-Book C. (Privately printed. )— 
This is the third of the City’s Letter-Books 
issued by the Corporation, and covers, roughly 
speaking, the years 1291-1309, which is the 
same period as thatto which the othertwo volumes 
relate. The introduction, from the pen of 
Dr. Sharpe, the City’s Records Clerk, who is 
editor of the Letter-Books, is an interesting his- 
torical sketch of Londonaffairsduring tie period, 
and is based on other authorities besides the 
volume before us. There is, however, one 
matter upon which its pages contain special 
information, namely, the depreciation of the 
coinage due to the foreign merchants. Export- 
ing gold and silver, they imported base coin 
and put it in circulation. In 1299 and 1300 
special efforts were made to suppress the 
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‘*pollards” and ‘‘crocards” thus introduced. 
The beadles (or serjeants) of the wards were 
sworn to arrest any one refusing to accept two 
“ pollards” for the ‘‘ sterling” in payment for 
anything, and eventually these debased coins 
were suppressed altogether. Although the con- 
tents of this volume are not of great interest 
as a whole, there are some curious entries not 
mentioned in the introduction, such as the 
settlement on the marriage of the son of 
Robert de Basing, a well-known City alderman, 
with the heiress of a Kentish squire bearing 
the ancient name of Normanville. There is 
also the ‘‘ verdict of the Aldermen of London” 
on the sensational robbery of the king’s treasury 
at Westminster, when objects of great value 


were scattered in all directions. At least 
a dozen men are returned as_ taking 
part in this outrage. arly in 1308 an 


ordinance was made for the guarding of the 
City gates by the wards, which records their 
respective quotas of ‘‘men-at-arms”; the 
Latin equivalent is not given, and one is left 
in doubt whether these were indeed ‘‘ homines 
ad arma,” which seems unlikely, or merely foot- 
soldiers (‘‘homines armati”). For the campaign 
of Crecy the City was called on to furnish troops 
of both theseclasses. Distinct from the regular 
contents of this volume, and properly distin- 
guished from them by the editor — who has 
printed them in italic type—are transcripts of 
the famous early documents relating to the 
English Cnihtengild. Unfortunately, these 
transcripts were made at no earlier period than 
the cartulary of Holy Trinity Priory now in the 
Hunterian Museum, namely, the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the text is in both cases obviously 
corrupt. The importance of these documents 
for the early history of the City renders this 
corruption specially regrettable. Dr. Sharpe 
has carefully explained their character in his 
introduction, and is evidently familiar with the 
latest learning on the subject. We may note, 
however, that the traditional date of 1125 for 
the great surrender of their ‘‘soke” by the 
Cnihtengild is probably rather too early, and 
that the origin of the gild under Knut or Eadgar 
seems to be a legend hardly found before the 
days of Edward I. The volume has an elaborate 
index, but we cannot find in it, under ‘ Tower,’ 
the works of defence executed by Longchamp, 
and ‘Le Escluse’ surely could safely be identi- 
fied as Sluys. 


Acts of the Privy Council. Vol. XXII. 
(Stationery Oftice.)—This volume is consider- 
ably larger than any of its predecessors, 
although it covers a period of only nine 
months (October, 1591, to June, 1592). The 
cause of this is the great increase in the 
amount of business recorded in the ‘ Acts.’ 
As the editor, Mr. Dasent, strikingly observes, 
the Council 
“was in fact a standing Board before which came all 
such matters as now concern the Home Office, the 
War Office, the Board of Admiralty, the Board of 
Trade, the Local Government Board, and all the 
separate Departments by which the government of 
the country is administered at the present time.” 
To this we may add that it intervened in a 
manner most singular to us in private family 
disputes, and acted as a kindly protector of 
the spendthrift, the debtor, the widow, and 
the orphan. It seems, indeed, to have aspired 
to play the part of a universal Providence in 
addition to superintending the whole govern- 
ment of the country. The strain of dispatch- 
ing troops to France ‘‘for the succour of the 
French King” is evident throughout this 
volume, and as it was the policy of the English 
Government to send him seasoned troops 
from the Low Country garrisons, when pos- 
sible, replacing them by raw recruits from 
England, the process brought to light serious 
military scandals in the form of false musters 
and depleted cadres in the Low Countries, 
‘*to the shame of the captains and the slander 
of the discipline.” The results of the English 





operations in Normandy and Brittany were of 
a depressing character, and one detects the 
unpopularity of the service in the allusions to 
extensive malingering and to soldiers who have 
‘*fledd and runne away.” London, in fact, 
swarmed with what the editor terms ‘‘ sculkers.” 
As this volume brings us to within half a century 
of the Civil War, it is interesting to note its 
details of military organization, as contained in 
the instructions to Lord Essex at the siege of 
Rouen, and in the elaborate directions for 
dispatching a ‘‘ramforce” (reinforcement) of 
1,600 men thither early in 1592. The latter 
entry records the cost of clothing, paying, and 
provisioning the troops, and shows, for instance, 
that six and eightpence was the daily pay of a 
‘*corporal of the field.” The definition of con- 
traband of war was a burning question at the 
time, and the Council seems at length to have 
arrived at a decision on the subject, which was 
much complicated with piracy. One notes with 
interest the elaborate arrangements for the 
safety of the Bordeaux wine-fleet, which was 
called upon to pay the cost of its convoy—a pre- 
cedent followed in later days by Pitt in one of 
his taxes. The supervision of the cloth trade by 
the Council is a matter on which there are several 
entries, and we hear of ‘‘ Devonshire kerseyes 
or doosens,” of questions concerning ‘‘fustians,” 
and of disputes between the makers of ‘‘ baies” 
at Colchester and at Halstead. The usual Irish 
trouble was never long absent from the Council 
board, and ‘‘the secret repair into the realm 
of seminary priests and Jesuits” was a source 
of growing anxiety. Lancashire seems to have 
been full of recusants, and even in London 
itself, says the editor, ‘‘ Mass was celebrated in 
Gray’s Inn.” But this is a mistake on his part. 
With entries of miscellaneous interest this 
volume may be said to teem. In Lancashire 
and the neighbouring districts ‘‘ May gaimes, 
morryce daunces, plaies, bearebaytings, ales, 
and other like pastimes ” took place ‘‘at the 
tyme of Divine service and other Godlie exer- 
cyses,” encouraged, it was feared, by recusants ; 
and in London, at the very same time, an armed 
watch of trusty householders was ordered to be 
set on Midsummer Eve and the following night, 
to suppress ‘*‘ unlawfull assemblies” of riotous 
apprentices; and it was directed that there 
should 

“be noe playes used in anye place neere there- 
abouts as the Theater, Curtayne, or other usuall 
places...... nor no other sort of unlawfull or for- 
bidden pastymes that drawe togeather the baser sorte 
of people,” 

from Midsummer to Michaelmas. In Wales, again, 
sad to say, the people flocked to pilgrimages, 
‘*a thinge intollerable to be permitted after so 
longe tyme of the preachinge of the Ghospell ”; 
and the local authorities were ordered to 
‘fcause these superstitious and idolatrous 
monumentes to be pulled downe, broken, and 
quite defaced.” e distracted Council had 
then to attend ‘‘to the ruyne of many young 
gentlemen” at the hands of City sharks, one of 
them being ‘‘in case to perish in miserie”; it 
was called on by Sir Edward Fitton to defend 
him from ‘‘old Nudigate,” his father-in-law, 
and by Edmund Ludlow to perform the same 
oftice for himself ; while an injured husband, 
whose wife had availed herself of his brief 
absence to marry again, wanted, in true Eliza- 
bethan fashion, if not his wife, at least her 
lands. Compassionate for the poor and the 
oppressed, the Council was far too ready to 
avail itself of ‘‘the manacles and soche other 
tortures as are used in Bridewell” when it 
sought to “bolt out” the truth, and for dis- 
respect to itself it showed no mercy ; it called 
for the ruin of an attorney who ‘‘ presented 
himself before their Lordships in apparell unfitt 
for his calling, with a guilt rapier, extreame 
greate ruffes, and lyke unseemelie appurell.” 
There is a fair index to the volume, but we 
miss from it some of the matters we have 
mentioned ; and more places might have been 





identified. ‘*‘ Wethermumford,” for ing 
is Wormingford. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

‘T.Y.’: an Imperial Yeoman at War, 
‘The Corporal’’ (Stock), is not a satisfactory 
book. It is written in a strange style, which 
has most of the faults of Stephen Crane withont 
the merits which made the American writer's 
early books attractive, and it presents a pie. 
ture of the British in South Africa which yi] 
delight our enemies and humiliate our friends, 
if it is believed to represent facts. As regards 
the voyage out, two squadrons of the yeomanry 
are suggested as having been drawn from the 
submerged tenth and to have been composed 
chiefly of thieves, with the reflection or moral, 
‘¢ Of such stuff is the Kingdom of Patriotism!” 
The officers of the yeomanry are described as 
incompetent retired army officers, with no 
power except that of swearing, or somewhat 
ridiculous boys. The officers of the regulars 
are reproached with having monopolized nearly 
the whole transport for carrying their tents 
and baths. There are reflections on cowardice 
and malingering, which, while of course true 
of individual cases, are libellous when sug. 
gested, as they here are, of the army almost 
as a whole; and there is little praised in the 


book except hospital management, which in j 


some hospitals at least was not deserving of 
praise. The author records a journey in a 
hospital train with only four or five genuinely 
sick men out of twenty-five supposed sick 
occupying beds, and an enormous consumption 
of stout on the road by these malingerers, 
The hospitals when reached were ‘‘full......of 
malingerers, thieves, and some sick men ’’—the 
patients stealing one another’s rations. ‘The 
company of eighty convalescents and other 
bad characters who did not care to face the 
front, is...... odious to a sick man.’’ On the 
next page we find of the regulars: “The 
British soldier knows no God, or, knowing 
Him, does not fear Him, else he would no 
steal and malinger...... Cowardice disciplined 
is the next best substitute.’?’ The British 
soldier is described as ‘‘foul-mouthed and 
depraved’’; and the statement that he isa 
pattern soldier, not only on parade, but also on 
the battlefield, is inexplicable in face of the other 
passages. The author’s contribution to the 
recruiting question is, ‘‘Gaol to them is 4 
misfortune; enlistment a disgrace.’’ The 
Imperial Yeomanry, to which the author does 
not seem proud to have belonged, is described 
as delighting in farm-burning, because it meant 
“‘Joot, not to say delicacies, such as chicken, 
turkeys, pigs, and sheep.’’ The reception of 
the returning yeomanry is called ‘‘a high-class 
exhibition of Anglo-Saxon hysteria.’’ This 
book is, in fact, a prolonged snarl, and must 
shock even those who believe that there is 
foundation for some among the author's 
statements. There is in such a volume no 
room left for the reader to expect such u- 
doubted examples of heroic courage displayed 
by British privates of the line as, for example, 
the charge of the Devons at Waggon Hill. 
Had we thrown aside the Diary of a Nurse 
in South Africa, by Alice Bron, translated 
from the French by Mr. G. A, Raper (Chap- 
man & Hall), after reading only the first half 
of it, it would have been with the erroneous 
impression that it was a worthless book. But 
a certain desire to be omnivorous with regard 
to war books tempted us to continue, and we 
were rewarded by finding that the volume 
greatly improves as it goes on. The Belgian 
author has expressed at different times very 
varying opinions, but she is none the worse 
as an informant for having changed her views. 
Although now bitter against the Boers, she 
writes with truth of the entire absence of 
hatred between the ‘‘ enemies,” and speaks of 
the conflict as being one between two Gover?- 
ments and not between two peoples. The 
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weakest point in the volume is the fierce 
attack upon the Boers for having allowed 
their wounded to remain for days between the 
lines at the time of Paardeberg. The author 
uses with regard to this matter language of 
extraordinary violence. The charge is that 
150 wounded Boers were left on the field with- 
out help or shelter for five days, on account 
of the Boers refusing to allow the British 
to attend to them. This is obviously not a 
complete account of what occurred, and the 
leaving of the wounded in war is sometimes 
unfortunately inevitable. Nothing could have 
been more perfect than the hospital arrange- 
ments of the German armies in the war of 
1870, yet thousands of French wounded of 
Canrobert’s and other divisions, who were 
stricken on August 16th, were left untended 
and unsheltered on the field for an even 
longer period than is alleged of the Boers in 
the case of Paardeberg. The fact was that 
in both cases the wounded were between the 
lines and heavy fighting was going on. 



















The Librairie Armand Colin publishes 
Souvenirs de la Guerre du Transvaal, by M. 
Lecoy de la Marche, formerly an officer of 
French artillery, and one of the French 
volunteers who served with the Boers. The 
writer takes, generally, much the same view 
that has been taken by two of his comrades 
who have published books which we have 
reviewed. He dislikes the English and he 
dislikes the Boers with tolerable impartiality, 
although he has prefixed some words by way 
of preface in which he says that after a 
momentary discouragement he has returned to 
the full strength of that affection for the Boers 
which took him to the Transvaal. We note the 
matters in which the volume before us gives 
fresh or noteworthy information. It is admitted 
—a little to our astonishment, we confess— 
that the Johannesburg plotfor the destruction 
of the British garrison was a real plot on a 
large scale. The extreme paucity of the Boer 
losses is set forth in much detail with regard 
to the facts of several engagements. The 
author, however, exaggerates our losses in the 
same engagements in a degree even greater 
than that in which we ourselves have swelled 
on paper the losses of the Boers. He saw the 
prisoners from the Sanna’s Post disaster pass 
through one of the Boer railway stations, and 
says that the men were pleased with having 
been taken and happy at their lot. He 
describes the strategy of the successful march 
of the Boers from the southern frontier of 
the Orange State, round Bloemfontein, to 
the north, which, considering the extraor- 
dinary superiority of strength which we 
possessed over them in the neighbourhood 
of Thaban’chu, we have never been able to 
account for or explain. That our horses 
were in bad condition ought not to be 
a sufficient explanation in this case, as 
the Boer retreat had been of such a 
nature that it is difficult to see how their 
ox-train can have been in good condition. In 
spite of the prejudice of the French author, 
the extreme laxity of our administration in the 
Boer capital after the occupation of Pretoria, 
and the extent to which those who had fought 
against us were left in peace, are brought out 
by the account of the proceedings of the 
F rench group who lived there for some weeks 
in the midst of the British garrison after the 
occupation. These Frenchmen seem to have 
been well known to large numbers of persons 
in the town. They had undoubtedly been 
combatants. Some of them were given passes 
and allowed to remain in the country in peace- 
ful trades; others were ultimately expelled as 
undesirable persons; but hardly any were 
interned or treated as prisoners of war. Yet 
all the while, it is admitted, the Boer sym- 
pathizers within the town were in constant 
correspondence with the Boer forces outside. 
One of the Frenchmen actually chalked up 




















































“Vive Kruger!’’ and while admiring his own 
work was arrested by a British patrol, but 
let off by the Provost-Marshal when he refused 
to admit that he had written up the words. 
Another Frenchman refused to answer the 
challenge of a patrol at night, but was only 
run down by the patrol, without being fired at. 
Altogether we seem to have been too easy- 
going, and certainly not open to the charge 
of undue severity. The author expresses a 
natural surprise at the British officers at 
Pretoria having had a paper-chase at a moment 
when the horses of the army were in such a 
condition that the enemy could not be pur- 
sued. He believes that the British army will 
never be able to execute sweeping movements 
insucha way as to retain the Boers within the 
meshes of the net, given the perfect facility 
with which they disperse and reassemble. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Horace MARSHALL & Son publish 
Australian Federation, by Sir John Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,a collection of some of the writings 
and speeches of one of the ablest advocates 
of the movement which has now produced the 
Australian Commonwealth. A little that is 
contained within its pages is somewhat tech- 
nical for the general reader ; for example, such 
a phrase as ‘‘the pigeon-hole veto.’’ But 
most of the volume is sufficiently general in 
its character to be readable at home, and its 
publication will add to the regret that all will 
feel that one of the results of federation may 
possibly be to deprive this country of the pre- 
sence of such cultivated representatives of 
Australian opinion as Sir John Cockburn and 
one or two of his colleagues among the Agents- 
General. 

AttrHouGH the Index to Book-Prices Cur- 
rent, 1887-96 (Stock), isa matter of five seasons 
belated, it will nevertheless receive a warm 
welcome from all who are in the habit 
of using Mr. Slater’s useful annual. The 
‘Index’ is the work of Mr. William Jaggard, 
of Liverpool, who probably did not realize 
the magnitude of his task when he first under- 
took it. There are 472 double-column pages, 
and the compiler has accomplished his ex- 
tremely difficult work in a highly creditable 
manner. But whilst he was about it, Mr. 
Jaggard should have devoted two or three 
pages to an index of the owners of the 
collections whose dispersal is recorded in one 
or other of the first ten volumes of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current.’ We think Mr. Slater might 
include such an index, extending from 1887 to 
1901, in his next volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current.’ The value of the ‘Index’ would also 
have been considerably enhanced by a little 
more extensive system of cross-reference ; ¢.9., 
a reference to Hasted under Kent, or to 
Dallaway and Cartwright under Sussex, and 
so on, would have been acceptable. Messrs. 
Boase and Courtney’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis’ should have been included not under 
the general heading of ‘ Book Catalogues,’ but 
under Cornwall; this copy is omitted from 
under the first author’s name, although another 
copy recorded in the same volume is there 
entered. But it would be unreasonable to 
be hypercritical in a case of this sort, and 
we cordially recognize the value of Mr. 
Jaggard’s compilation, which is much more 
than a mere mechanical amalgamation of the 
ten annual indexes. We venture to hope, 
however, that the index to the second ten 
volumes will be a little less behind time. 


TureEE hundred pages, more or less, is no 
excessive space in which to record and review 
the history of India in the Nineteenth Century 
(Horace Marshall & Son), a task which has 
been essayed by Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger 
with considerable success, if its difficulties are 
considered. The author does not confine his 
story within the limits indicated by the title, 








for fifty-eight pages are devoted to what he 
styles the quest and the conquest of India 
prior to 1801, the first year of the nineteenth 
century. Then England was fortunate in 
having as Governor-General of India Lord 
Mornington, better known as Marquis of 
Wellesley, aided in military matters by his 
brother Arthur, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton—a combination of talent and strength which 
has never been surpassed, if it has ever been 
equalled, in the annals of the government of 
India. Weaker men came after them, some of 
whom succeeded in reforming abuses of ad- 
ministration, whilst others drifted into trouble ; 
and a period of repose was followed by the 
first Afghan war (1838-42) and the first Sikh war 
(1845-6). Mr. Boulger, with more accurate 
knowledge than others who have written the 
histories of the latter war, points out that the 
Government of India were careful to avoid 
hostilities with the Sikh Government, and 
that, in the language of the Governor-General’s 
agent, ‘‘ forbearance had been carried to the 
verge of danger.’’ The second Sikh war and 
annexation of the Punjab followed ; after them 
Lord Dalhousie’s term of office was the most 
eventful. Then the Mutiny occurred and all 
that arose from it—the disappearance of the 
great Company and the assumption of direct 
rule by the Crown. In the succeeding twenty 
years of comparative peace a network of rail- 
ways was spread over the land and became 
available to carry grain, cultivated by means 
of great canals, to districts in which scarcity 
prevailed. After this period the chief events 
were the Afghan war (1878-80); the recording 
of boundaries between Russia, Afghanistan, 
and India and her dependencies; the annexa- 
tion of Burma; and numerous frontier wars 
which lasted till near the close of the century. 
All these are recorded in Mr. Boulger’s 
volume, which also contains statistics of the 
material progress of India. It is embellished 
with many interesting portraits, and is dedi- 
eated to Sir Andrew Clarke. <A writer of 
Mr. Boulger’s experience ought certainly to 
have supplied an index. 

Local London: a Municipal Directory for the 
Metropolis and Suburbs, 1901-2 (P. 8. King & 
Son), is a useful little list of local authorities, 
not only in the county and City of London, but 
in the county of Middlesex and in portions 
of Surrey, Kent, Essex, &e. We have checked 
it at several points without as yet discovering 
a mistake. 

A PATHETIC interest attaches to the sixth 
edition of The Methods of Ethics (Macmillan & 
Co.), for its author’s lamented death took place 
before he had finished revising the proofs. Up 
to p. 276 he had gone, and Miss Constance 
Jones, who writes the preface, saw the rest 
through the press with a fewsmall alterations, 
of which she informs the reader. There is a 
very interesting appendix on ‘The Kantian 
Conception of Free Will,’ reprinted from 
Mind. But perhaps the most valuable of 
the additions is the matter which Miss Jones 
puts at the end of the preface. This is an 
attempt at a view of Henry Sidgwick’s mental 
history, so far as concerns his ethical views. 
All students of philosophy and ethics will be 
grateful for this narrative, brief and not quite 
finished though it be. We must add that an 
excellent portrait of the late professor forms 
the frontispiece of this edition. 


Mr. Arruur RICKETT has published a similar 
volume to his ‘ Lost Chords’ of an earlier date 
in his Mimes and Rhymes (Brimley Johnson). 
He has now established himself as a writer of 
parody who can make fun of modern prose, 
He has evident facility and good ideas, 
but he must revise and reject much of his 
present inspiration as printed in order to 
reach the polish and the effect which one 
expects in light verse, still more in_prose 
parody.—H. D. C. in his ’Varsity Verses, 
Light Blue and Dark (Cambridge, Hall & Son), 
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is facile too, and shows promise. We fancy 
that he will write much better when he does 
not think perhaps that he writes so well. The 
gift for tolerable light verse is, like mis- 
quotation, much commoner than it was, and 
therefore one demands a higher standard from 
those who think their efforts deserve something 
beyond an ephemeral vogue. 

Tue Librairie Paul Ollendorff publishes, as 
successor to the Société d’Editions Littéraires 
et Artistiques, Chez nos Contemporains d’ A ngle- 
terre, by M. Charles Legras, a pleasant little 
volume on Mr. George Meredith and some 
others of our novelists, including Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé, Mr. George Moore, and John Oliver 
Hobbes; on our dramatic writers, such as 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; and 
our critics, such as Mr. Gosseand Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The volume testifies also to a study in 
France of some at least among the ‘‘ younger 
men,’’ and is equally pleasant as witnessing 
the sincere regard for England entertained by 
many French writers of the day, who are 
giving themselves more trouble to master the 
expressions of our national thought than has 
ever been the case in France at any time 
before. The printers rather than the author 
are probably responsible for a repetition of 
the common French mistake, ‘‘Times is 
money.’’ But the volume generally is com- 
mendably free from error. 


Montrose and Andrew Marvell: Selected 
Poems (Constable) appears in a charming form 
under the care of Mr. R. S. Rait. Montrose 
is not often at his highest, but nosingle page of 
Marvell fails toshow something notable. He has 
faults, among which the trick of inversion is 
most evident, but his graces and his powers as 
a great stylist, which are beyond the wit and 
fancy of the Caroline poets, place him with 
Milton. 


In the admirable ‘‘ Edinburgh Edition ”’ of 
Seott (T, C. & E. C. Jack), The Antiquary, 
2 vols., is out. The two frontispieces are occu- 
pied by the original of the Antiquary, George 
Constable, and a miniature of Scott done 
in 1797, the latter, as Lockhart said, ‘‘ not a 
good work of art.’’—The Bride of Lammermoor 
is also to be had in the neat little edition 
of Messrs. Nelson. 


To the ‘‘ Thornton Edition’’ of the Bronté 
novels Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté 
has now been added (Downey & Co.), with 
annotation by Temple Scott and Mr. B. W. 
Willett. The text of the original edition is 
preserved, and various controverted matters 
are touched on, Whatever is said, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s performance remains an excellent 
piece of work. 

AMONG many other reprints we may notice the 
first popular edition of The Gods, some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham, by John Oliver Hobbes 
(Fisher Unwin); the addition of Matthew 
Arnold’s Letters, 2 vols., to the ‘‘ Eversley 
Series’’; and thereissueof Three Northern Love 
Stories (Longmans & Co.), which were trans- 
lated by E. Magntisson and William Morris. 
Since the first edition of these excellent stories 
appeared, the ‘‘ Saga Library ”’ has familiarized 
readers with the splendid romance and pathos 
of Northern literature. 


WE have on our table The Marquis of Salis- 
bury, K.G., by E. Salmon (Drane),—William 
Harley: a Citizen of Glasgow, by J. Galloway 
(Glasgow, Morison Brothers), — Robert 
Buchanan, by H. Murray (Wellby),—An Intro- 
duction to English Literature, by H. 8. Pan- 
coast (G. Bell),—Oriental Chronology, by 
Major-General W. A. Baker (St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, Daniel),—Woolwich Mathematical 


Papers for the Years 1891-1900, edited by 
E. J. Brooksmith (Macmillan),—The Nursing 
Profession: How and Where to Train, edited 
by Sir Henry Burdett (Scientific Press),— 
Practical 

Vander-Byl 


Military Sketching, by C.F. 
(Gale & Polden),—Notes of a 





Rambler, by D. Brown Anderson (Houlston), 
—Webs, by B. Finck (Louisville, U.S., Morton 
& Co.),—The Eternal Conflict, an Essay, by 
W. R. Paterson (Heinemann),—Swanton Mill, 
by A. Jessopp, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—The Sea of 
Fortune, by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn (Digby & 
Long),—The Magnetism of Sin, by Asculapius 
(Greening),—The Emperor’s Design, by Sur- 
geon-Major H. M. Greenhow (Digby & Long), 
—Red Fate, by KE. Forbes (Greening),—The 
Powers that Prey, by J. Flynt and F. Walton 
(Ward & Lock),—A Deal with the King, by 
J. T, Findlay (Digby & Long),—Captain 
Landon, by R. H, Savage (Ward & Lock),— 
Betwixt the Ling and the Lowland, by W. C. 
Platts (Digby & Long),—A Judas of To-day, 
by Fox Russell (Everett & Co.),—Ira Lorraine, 
by C. Fevez (Greening),—The Star of Poland, 
by J. G. Williamson (Unicorn Press),—Zephyrs, 
by M. L. Dawson (Partridge), — Phebe’s 
Failure: a Play in Three Acts, by B. Frere 
(Hammersmith Publishing Company, 88, The 
Grove, W.),—and Ronald’s Farewell, and other 
Verses, by G. Bird (Longmans). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, edited 
by Rev. G. W. Sprott, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

Collects from the Book of Common Prayer, 16mo, 7/6 net. 

Gould (F. J.), The Religion of the First Christians, 16mo, 2/6 

Lives of the English Saints, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI., edited by 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

Treasures of Darkness and Songs of Ascent, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Law. 
Century of Law Reform: Twelve Lectures, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Begbie (H.) and Gould (F. C.), Great Men, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Evans (A. J.), The Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult and its 
Mediterranean Relations, imp. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Royalties of the World, folio, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Austin (A.), Victoria the Wise, 4to, 6/ net. 

Camp (J. B. S.), Occasional Thoughts : a Poem, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
History and Biography. 

Crawford (W. S.), Synesius the Helene, roy. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Gaskell (HK. C.), The Life of Charlotte Bronté, edited by 
Temple Soott and B. W. Willett, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Hay (W.), Reminiscences, 1808-15, under Wellington, edited 
by Mrs. S. C. I. Wood, er. Svo, 6/ 

Heatey (C. E. H.), The History of the Part of Somerset 
comprising the Parishes of Lincombe, Selworthy, Stoke 
Pero, &c., imp. 8vo, 42/ net. 

I.Y., an Imperial Yeoman at War, by the Corporal, 3/6 

Napoleon, Extracts from the Times and Morning Chronicle, 
1815-21, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 

Oliphant (N.), A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in 
Peking, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Prestwich (Grace, Lady), Essays, Descriptive and Bio- 
graphical, 8vo, 10/6 

Wells (W. J.), Souvenir of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 4to, 3/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Ancient India, as described in Classical Literature, trans- 
lated and copiously annotated by J. W. M‘Crindle, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 

Gribble (F.), Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks, 18/ 

Liberty (A. L.), Springtime in the Basque Mountains, 4to, 12/ 

Scudamore (C.), Belgium and the Belgians, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Folk-lore. 
Lang (A.), Magic and Religion, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 

Ciceronis Epistule: Vol. 1, Epistule ad Familiares, edited 
by Prof. L. C. Purser, cr. 8vo, sewed, 5/ 

New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray: 
Jew—Kairine, 4to, sewed, 2/6 

Science. 

Coffin (F. H.) and Moore (D. H.), Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Interest Tables, 4to, 50/ net. 

Cross (C. F.) and Bevan (E. J.), Researches in Cellulose, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Geometrical Exercises from Nixon’s ‘ Euclid Revised,’ Solu- 
tions by A. Larmor, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hargreaves (R.), Arithmetic, er. 8vo, 4/6 

Power (D’Arcy), Atlas of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Child, imp. 8vo, boards, 3/ net. 

Tilley (H.), Purulent Nasal Discharges, their Diagnosis and 
Treatment, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

General Literature. 

Bartram (G.), The Thirteen Evenings, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Beauty’s Aids, by the Countess of C—, er. 8vo, 3'6 

Besant (Sir W.), The Lady of Lynn, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Brown (A.), King’s End, cr. 8ve, 6/ 

Clark (I.), The Domine’s Garden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Clifford (H.), Bush-Whacking and other Sketches, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Cobb (T.), Severance, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Constable (F. C.), Marrables’ Magnificent Idea, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Drummond (H.), The Seven Houses, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Eastwick (Mrs. E.), Beyond the Voices, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Franklin (M.), My Brilliant Career, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hobbes (John Oliver), The Serious Wooing, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Johnson (O.), Arrows of the Almighty, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Modern Bridge, by Slam, 16mo, 3/6 net. 

Moore (G ), Sister Teresa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Murray (Hon. C. A.), Hassan, 8vo, 15/ net. 
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Oppenheim (E. P.), The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown, 

er. 8vo, 3/6. 
Stuart (Esmé), Nobler than Revenge, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
er oN ia How to Invest and How to Speculate 

er. 8vo, 5, . 
Warden (Florence), A House with a History, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Zimmermann (M.), A Woman at Bay, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Zola (E.), The Honour of the Army, and other Stories, 

cr. 8vo0, 3/6 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Liechtenhan (R.), Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus, 4m, 9 
Weinstein (N. I.), Zur Genesis der Agada, Part 2, 7m, j 


Poetry. 
Renan (A.), Réves d’Artiste, 6fr. 
Political Economy. 


Ripert (H.), Le Marquis de Mirabeau, ses Théories Po}j. — 


tiques et Economiques, 8fr. 
Seignobos (C.), La Méthode Historique appliquée ay; 
Sciences Sociales, 6fr. 
Strauss (P.), Assistance Sociale, 6fr. 
History and Biography. 
Goyau (G.), Autour du Catholicisme Social, Series 2, 3fr, 59, 
Hansen (J.), Quellen u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des Hexenwahns u. der Hexenverfolgung im Mittelalter, 


12m. 
Legras (C.), Chez nos Contemporains d’Angleterre, 3fr. 50, 
Geography and Travel. 
Barthélemy (Marquis de), En Indo-Chine, 1896-7, 4fr. 
Ollone (Capitaine a’), De la Cote a’Ivoire au Soudan et ily 
Guinée, 10fr. 
Niethammer (F.) u. Schulz (E.), Elektromotoren u, elek. 
trische Arbeitsiibertragung, 18m. 
General Literature. 
Cambry (A.), Trio d’Amour, 3fr, 50. 
Duruy (G.), Pour la Justice et pour l’Armée, 3fr. 50. 
Renard (J.), Le Vigneron dans sa Vigne, 3fr. 50. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. METHUEN’s announcements for the 
new season are:—In Fiction: Sir Richard 
Calmady, by Lucas Malet,—The Serious Woo- 
ing, by John Oliver Hobbes,—Light F reights, 
by W. W. Jacobs,—Clementina, by A. E. W, 
Mason,—A Woman Alone, by Mrs. W. K, 
Clifford,—The Striking Hours and Fancy Free, 
by Eden Phillpotts,—Tales of Dunstable Weir, 
by Gwendoline Keats (Zack),—a new novel 
by Mrs. B. M. Croker,—The Prophet of 
Berkeley Square, by R. Hichens,—The Alien, 
by F. F. Montresor,—The Embarrassing 
Orphan, by W. E. Norris,— Royal Georgie, by$. 
Baring-Gould,—Fortune’s Darling, by Walter 
Raymond,—The Million, by Dorothea Gerard, 
—The O’Ruddy, by Stephen Crane,—From the 
Land of the Shamrock, by Jane Barlow,—The 
Wooing of Sheila, by G. Rhys,—Rickerby’s 
Folly, by Tom Gallon,—A Great Lady, by 
Adeline Sergeant,—Mary Hamilton, by Lord 
E. Hamilton,— Master of Men, by E. P. Oppen- 
heim,—Both Sides of the Veil, by R. Marsh,— 
The Thirteen Evenings, by George Bartram,— 
The Skirts of Happy Chance, by H. B. Marriott 
Watson,—a new novel by E. H. Cooper,— 
The Year One, by J. Bloundelle Burton,—The 
Devastators, by Ada Cambridge,—and John 
Topp, Pirate, by W. Chesney. In Belles- 
lettres, &c.: The Essays of Elia, with illustra- 
tions by A. G. Jones and introduction by 
E. V. Lucas,—Studies in Dante, by Paget 
Toynbee,—The Visit to London, verse by 


E. V. Lucas and pictures by F. D. Bedford,— | 


A Gallant Quaker, by Margaret Roberton,— 
in “The Little Blue Books for Children,” 
edited by E. V. Lucas: The Castaways of 
Meadow Bank, by T. Cobb; The Beechnut 
Book, by Jacob Abbott; and The Air Gu, 
by T. Hilbert,—and in ‘‘ Methuen’s Standard 
Library’’: Carlyle’s French Revolution, 3 vols, 
edited by C. R. L. Fletcher; Carlyle’s 
Life and Letters of Cromwell, 4 vols., with 
introduction by C. H. Firth and notes by 
Mrs. Lomas; Macaulay’s Critical and Histo- 
rical Essays, 3 vols., edited by F. C. Montague, 
—The Life of John Howard, by E. C. 5. 
Gibson,—King Lear, edited by W. J. Craig,— 
several new volumes of the “‘ Little Library.” 
In History: Cromwell’s Army, by C. H. Firth, 
—A History of Russia from Peter the Great 
to Alexander II., by W. R. Morfill,—A 
History of the Police in England, by Capt. 
Melville Lee,—Ecthesis Chronica, edited by 
Prof. Lambros,—A History of English Litera- 
ture from its Beginning to Tennyson, by L. 
Engel, translated by J. H. Freese,—A History 
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of the British in India, by A. D. Innes, In 
Travel, Topography, &c.: Head-Hunters, by 
Prof. A. C. Haddon,—A Book of Brittany, by 
§. Baring-Gould,—The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 2 vols., by Graham Balfour,—The 
Life of Frangois de Fénelon, by Viscount 
St. Cyres, — The Conversations of James 
Northcote, R.A., and James Ward, edited by 
E. Fletcher,—Dragons of the Air, by Prof. 
Seeley,—Women and their Work, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyttelton,—English Villages, by P. H. 
Ditehfield. In Educational Books: Com- 
mercial Education in Theory and Practice, 
by E. E. Whitfield, — Demosthenes: the 
Olynthiacs and Philippics, translated upon 
a new principle by Otto MHolland, — 
Sporting Memories, by J. Otho Paget. In 
Theology: Regnum Dei, the Bampton Lec- 
tures of 1901, by A. Robertson,—A History 
of the Old Testament, by G. W. Wade,— 
The Agape and the Eucharist, by J. F. 
Keating,—The Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship, by J. W. Peters,—Comparative 
Religion, by J. A. MacCullock,—The Church 
of Christ, by E. T. Green,—A Popular Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, edited by 
A. M. Mackay,—The Acts of the Apostles, 
with introduction and notes by R. B. Rack- 
ham,—Isaiah, edited by W, E. Barnes, 2 vols., 
—The Epistle to the Ephesians, edited by 
G. H. Whitaker,—The Thoughts of Pascal, 
edited by C. S. Jerram,—On the Love of God, 
by St. Francis de Sales, edited by W. J. 
Knox-Little,—A Manual of Consolation from 
the Saints and Fathers, edited by J. H. Burn, 
—The Song of Songs, being selections from St. 
Bernard, edited by B. Blaxland,—and Bishop 
Butler, by Canon Spooner. 








THE oé\tvoy OF THE GREEKS. 


Unpber the word oéXtvov Liddell and Scott 
(eighth edition) write that it is :— 

O ssoaia a kind of parsley, Lat. apium...... The 
Ancients ate the roots (Ar. Nub. 982, Eubul. 
‘Ig. 1, Theophr. C. P. 6, 11, 10), and made 
chaplets of the leaves (Anacr. 54, Theoer. 3, 
23, Mel. in Anth. P. 4, 1, 32); and with such 
chaplets the victors of the Isthmian and 
Nemean games were crowned (Pind. O. 13, 46, 
N. 4, 143, I. 2, 23, ef. Diod. 16. 79): such 
chaplets were also hung on tombs, whence pro- 
verbof persons dangerously ill, ceAivov Setrar 
Plut. 2, 676 D, cf. Meineke Euphor., p. 108 ; 
mostly planted in garden borders, whence 
prov. ovd’ é€v ceAirw covariy ovd’ év mnydvy, 
‘’tis scarcely begun yet’ (Ar. Vesp. 480).”’ 

The only exception that can be taken to the 
foregoing lies in the calling the plant ‘a kind 
of parsley,’’ which indeed, if celery is ‘‘a 
kind of parsley,’ it no doubt is. Nevertheless, 
as we happen to know that oéAcvov was that 
particular kind of parsley that is commonly 
called celery, it may be better to call it celery 
at once. 

In Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography,’ in the article on the Sicilian city 
Selinus—the most short-lived (circa B.c. 628- 
409), the most magnificent during its brief 
existence, the most overthrown, and to this 
day the most imposing in its overthrow of all 
the Greek cities in Sicily—I read :— 

“The name is supposed to be derived from 
the quantities of wild parsley (aéAcvos) which 
grew on the spot; and for the same reason a 
leaf of this parsley was adopted as the symbol 
of their coins.’’ 

2éAwos is an error for céAwov. The form 
véAwvos is not given in Liddell and Scott. 

On inquiry at the Coin Room of the British 
Museum, I was told that the end of a leaf of 
véhwov is very realistically treated on many 
of the coins of Selinus, and that it has been 
identified, by universal consent both of 
botanists and numismatists, as A pium graveo- 
lens—a by no means uncommon English 
plant, which under cultivation becomes the 
celery of our gardens. Only the end of the 








leaf is given on coins, on account of the ex- 
uberance of the plant’s growth, which would 
make it impossible to give a whole leaf. A pium 
graveolens is figured in vol. iv. of Syme’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Botany,’ third edition, 1865, p. 98, and is 
said to grow ‘‘in damp places impregnated 
with salt, especially along the side of ditches 
by the sea and tidal rivers.’’ It grows 
abundantly on the steep bank that goes down 
to the sea under the Cliff Hotel at Dovercourt, 
and can doubtless be found on many a tidal 
creek nearer London. It will grow, however, 
almost anywhere. 

The harbour of Selinunte (as Selinus is now 
called) has long since been silted up, and no 
specimen of the plant that gave its name to 
the city can be found on the site of the town 
itself ; the plant which guides show visitors as 
oéA.vov—dried specimens of which have been 
not unfrequently shown me—bears no resem- 
blance to the céA.vov which the people of 
Selinus put upon their coins. Prof. Sciascia, 
of Castel Vetrano, obligingly procured me 
some of the true plant, from a muddy little 
stream a few miles inland from Selinunte, and 
I have, I believe, established it from seed in 
the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the bed 
between the north gravel walk and the railings, 
as nearly as may be opposite the middle 
window of Sir John Soane’s Museum; and, 
again, opposite the door of No. 14, The plant 
is biennial, and the leaves have now been cut 
down for the summer, but I have no doubt they 
will spring up again in October, 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTERS. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY’S sale of autograph letters 
on Tuesday week will include a very interest- 
ing series of eight letters by Dr. Johnson, the 
property of General Macdonald. Theyare all 
addressed to a Mr. Chambers, and are unpub- 
lished, or at all events they do not occur in 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s monumental edition of Bos- 
well. They extend in date from October 22nd, 
1762, to October 4th, 1783. It is not quite 
clear who this ‘‘ Mr. Chambers’’ was. The 
letters are mostly on one or one and a 
half sides of a quarto piece of writing 
paper. The third of the letters is dated 
March 24th, 1770, and in it the Doctor 
says: ‘‘I fear nothing that needs hinder 
me from going with you for a few days 
to Oxford, and therefore intend to do it. I 
am just now out of order with the Rheu- 
matism, but hope to get over it.’’ The next 
letter, September 14th, 1773, was written 
whilst Johnson was on his tour in the High- 
lands, and is dated from ‘‘ Macleod’s in Skie.’’ 
The fifth letter was also written on the same 
historical occasion, and is dated ‘‘Isle of 
Mull,’’ October 15th: ‘‘ We have been driven 
by the wind out to Coll, an Island which has 
no communication with the World. We have 
now reached Mull in a sloop which we hired on 
purpose. We arehastening homeas fast as we 
can. Boswell will expect that I should pass 
a few days at his Father’s, and by one stop 
and another we shall hardly see Edinburgh 
before or when you arrive.’’ The next letter, 
dated November 27th, 1773, was written imme- 
diately on his return from Scotland, the 
Doctor not finding, as so many have done 
since his time, that holiday-making is a very 
exhausting business. ‘‘I came home,”’ he says, 
‘*last night no more weary than if I had not 
moved from the same place.’’ The last letter 
but one is the most interesting and important 
in the whole series. It extends to six pages 
folio, and is dated April 19th, 1783. In it he 
mentions that he has sent some books, but by 
the chance of war they had fallen into the hands 
of the French. The following passage is so 
interesting that no apology need be offered for 
reproducing it :— 

‘The State of the Publick, and the operations of 
Government have little influence upon the private 








happiness of private men...... That dreadful illness 
that seized me left consequences which will I think 
always hang upon me. I have never cared since 
much to walk. My mental abilities I do not perceive 
that it impaired. One great abatement of all was 
the attention of Mr. Thrale which from our first 
acquaintance was never interrupted. I passed the 
greater part of many years in his house where I 
had the pleasure of riches without the solicitude. 
He took me into France one year, and into Wales 
another, and if he had lived would have shewn me 
Italy, and perhaps many other countries; but he 
died in the Spring of 81 and left me to write his 
epitaph...... Beauclere died about two years ago and 
in his last sickness desired to be buried by the side 
of hismother. Langton has eight children, he lives 
very little in London and is by no means at ease. 
Goldsmith died partly of a fever and partly of 
anxiety, being immoderately and disgracefully in 
debt. Boswell’s father is lately dead but has left 
the estate incumbered. Boswell has I think five 
children, he is now paying us his usual visit, he is 
all that he was and more. Jones, now Sir William, 
will give you the present state of the Club. 
rr continues to rise in reputation and in 
riches but his health has been shaken. Dr. Perey 
is now Bishop of Dromore but has I believe lost 
his only son, such are the deductions from human 
happiness.” 

The final letter is dated October 4th, 1783; 
it deals principally with the state of his health, 
and includes an allusion to one of the later 
sorrows of his declining years: ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Williams, who has been to me a companion for 
more than thirty years, died not many days 
ago; she retained her full power of reason I 
believe to her last hour.’’ W. R. 








EMENDATIONS IN CHAUCER'S TEXT. 


Pror. SKEAT should give me credit for having 
read and digested all he has written on Chaucer 
before I ventured to suggest emendations in 
his text. It is one thing to write, however 
learnedly, and another to convince. [have read, 
carefully considered, and thoroughly disagree 
with much that he puts forward. I am still 
unconvinced that Chaucer wrote (1. 131 of the 
Prologue) ‘‘ That no dropé ne fill upon hir 
brest,’’ in spite of the ingenious attempt to 
prove it. The rules for the scanning of 
Chaucer’s lines in Prof. Skeat’s general intro- 
duction, p. Ixxxix, are highly artificial, and 
he does not convince one that Chaucer always 
had such rules in view when he wrote. He 
relied more on his ear than on such abstruse 
rules, as every other inspired English poet 
always has done. 

So of Chaucer’s spelling. He generally 
wrote ‘‘ hennes,’’ for instance, and not ‘‘ hens.”’ 
The word was originally written ‘‘ heonne,”’ 
three syllables ; then it became ‘‘ hennes,’’ two 
syllables; and in Chaucer’s time it was becoming 
‘*hens,’? from which it has fixed itself as 
‘*hence.’’ Wicklif wrote ‘‘ hens’’ and ‘‘ hens- 
forth,’’ as well as ‘‘hennes’’ and ‘‘hennes- 
forth’’; so did Lydgate and many others. Why 
might not Chaucer do the same when it suited 
his line? To say he never used ‘‘ hens,’’ and 
therefore did not in 1]. 574 of bk. i. of ‘ Troilus,’ 
is begging the question. The language was in 
formation, and the writers of that time were 
used to adopt, and were justified in adopting, 
one form or another, and sometimes one and 
sometimes another, as they thought fit. 

Prof. Skeat seems to me to make the text 
bend sometimes to his theories. This is 
especially the case as to the pronunciation of 
the final e in Chaucer’s time. Before his time 
it had always been pronounced ; not long after 
his time scarcely ever; during his time gener- 
ally, but by nomeans always. So ‘‘lordeship ”’ 
and ‘‘lorde’”’? would not be correct forms of 
either word. ‘‘Lavord”’ or ‘‘ loverd,’’ the old 
form, ought always to have been contracted 
into *‘lord,’”’ as they generally were, but we 
often do find ‘‘ lorde ’’ in Middle English. The 
very first volume I open of the E.E.T.S., and on 
nearly the first page I open, I find it so written 
(‘Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight,’ 1. 850). 
I could citemany otherexamples. Thechange 
from ‘“‘loverd’’ and ‘‘lorde”’ into “ loverd- 
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schipe ’’ and “ lordeschipe’’ is not unnatural. 
However, Prof, Skeat is so strongly against it, 
most likely he is right and I am wrong. So 
we must put up with the unhappy line, ‘‘ Ful 
sooth is seyd that love ne lordshipe,’’ which I 
am loath to admit. I cannot make the same 
deferential submission on his reading of 1. 863 
of bk. i. of ‘ Troilus.” This is not so mucha 
question of grammar or etymology as of ear. 
I put the lines as he and I respectively would 
read them, both being supported by authority, 
to any one accustomed to Chaucer’s poetry, 
and ask which is the most musical, and there- 
fore presumably the most likely to be as 
Chaucer wrote it. Prof. Skeat’s version would 
sound 
N’ I nevre saw a more bounte-vous. 
The other is 
Ne never saw I a more bountevous. 
CHARLES HAMILTON BROMBY. 


P.S.—It is searcely fair to say I announce 
as if it were a discovery that the emphasis in 
i. 131 of the Prologue is on the ‘‘That.’’ I 
point this fact out merely as an argument to 
prove that the verb hefore it governs the fol- 
lowing words, and not the preceding words, 
which Prof. Skeat now admits, but which he 
had not noticed before. 








HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


Tue discovery of Madame du Deffand’s 
letters to Horace Walpole, which was an- 
nounced in a recent number of the Atheneum, 
raises the question once more as to what has 
become of the letters written by Horace 
Walpole to Madame du Deffand. 

All that is certainly known appears to be as 
follows: In the spring of 1769 Horace Walpole 
asked for his letters back from Madame du 
Deffand, and she was prepared to return them, 
but was unable to find a sure means of convey- 
ance. This appears from what she says ina 
letter (as yet unpublished) to Walpole of 
April 26th, 1769 :— 

“Ce n’est pas ma faute si vous ne recevez pas 
toutes vos lettres en méme temps quecelle-ci. J’en 
ai fait le paquet, elles sont au nombre de 166. Je 
les ai mises entre deux cartons dans une enveloppe 
bien cachetée, et emballée dans une toile cirée. 
M. Baretti, l’‘ami de Madame votre niéce [Mrs. 
Cholmondeley |, s’en chargeait volontiers ; mais ila 
représenté qu'il ne répondait pas que ce paquet ne 
fit visité 4 la douane de Douvres. Je me suis hatée 
de le reprendre, je l’ai remis dans le petit coffre, ot 
il restera jusqu’a nouvel ordre, car la voie de Milord 
Malpas [Walpole’s nephew] ne sera pas plus sfire 
que M. Baretti. Dites done ce que vous voulez que 
je fasse.”’ 

It appears from a subsequent letter that 
Horace Walpole himself took back these letters 
to England on the termination of his visit to 
Paris in October, 1769. 

In 1774 Walpole took advantage of a visit of 
General Conway to Paris to request Madame 
du Deffand to hand over his Jetters up to that 
date to Conway. Walpole’s request is con- 
tained in a letter to Conway of September 28th, 
1774 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. p. 127) :— 

“Here is another thing I must say. Madame du 
Deffand has kept a great many of my letters, and, 
as she is very old, lam in pain about them. I have 
written to her to beg she will deliver them up to you 
to bring back to me, and I trust she will. If she 
does, be so good as to take great care of them. If 
she does not mention them, tell her just before you 
come away, that I begged you to bring them ; and 
if she hesitates, convince her how it would hurt me 
to have letters written in very bad French, and 
mentioning several people, both French and Eng- 
lish, fall into bad hands, and perhaps be printed.” 

Madame du Deffand, in her letter to Wal- 
pole of October 28th of the same year, comments 
on his request as follows :— 

“Je ne me flatte point de vous revoir l’année 
prochaine, et le renvoi que vous voulez que je vous 
fasse de vos lettres est ce qui m’en fait douter. Ne 
serait-il pas plus naturel, si vous deviez venir, que 
je vous les rendisse 4 vous méme? Car vous ne 
pensez pas que je ne puisse vivre encore un an. 
L’idée de ravoir vos lettres d’abord est singuliére ; il 





n’étoit pas besoin de Pontdeveyle que vous fussiez 
sir qu’elles vous fussent remises Po ately ilya 
long-temps que Wiart a ses instructions.” —‘ Letters 
of the Marquise du Deffand to the Hon. Horace 
~— edited by Miss Berry, London, 1810, vol. ii. 
p. . 

Shortly before General Conway :left Paris 
Walpole, in a letter of December 26th, 1774, 
reminded him of his commission: ‘‘ Remember 
my parcel of letters from Madame du Deffand.’’ 
Conway left Paris on February 9th, 1775, and 
on February 12th Madame du Deffand remarks 
in a letter to Walpole, ‘‘ Vous aurez longtemps 
de quoiallumer votre feu,’’ showing that Wal- 
pole’s letters had been sent back, according 
to his wish. In 1778, in a letter of July 22nd 
(wrongly dated July 13th by Miss Berry), 
Madame du Deffand declared her intention of 
burning the letters she had received from 
Walpole since 1775. After mentioning Vol- 
taire’s letters to her, she continues :— 

“A propos de cela, j’en ai un si grand amas des 
votres que je compte les briiler ; celles que j‘aurois 
du plaisir 4 retirer, et que j'ai remises entre vos 
mains le sont, sans doute ; celles qui subsistent dans 
les miennes, dont un grand nombre sont remplies 
d’esprit et d’idées, ne sont pas propres a satisfaire 
mon amour propre, ni mes sentimens, si senti- 
ment y a.” —Op. cit., vol. iii. p. 373. 

The letters were destroyed before Septem- 
ber 6th, 1778, when Madame du Deffand writes 
to Walpole as follows :— 

Je suis fort aise que la grande chaleur vous ait, 
été favorable, mais la voila passée, et le froid qui y 
a succédé a été plus vif qu’on ne s’y attendoit, il a 
fallu faire du feu. J’ai tenu parole, et le premier 
jour que j’en ai allumé tout a été consumé, il ne 
reste plus aucune trace, si ce n’est un certain por- 
trait,” &c.— Op. cit., vol. iii. pp. 376-7. 

After the death of Madame du Deffand 
in September, 1780, the papers and MSS. 
bequeathed by her to Walpole were sent to him 
in duecourse. Such letters as she had received 
from Walpole between 1778 and the beginning 
of 1780 were burnt by her directions, as 
appears from the following passage in an 
unpublished letter written by Wiart, her 
amanuensis, to Walpole on September 20th, 
1780, three days before her death :— 

“Mr. Thomas Walpole, Monsieur, m’a dit qu’en 

cas du malheur od nous devons nous attendre 
(quoique pas encore prochain) vous reclamiez vos 
lettres. Il y a environ 6 mois qu’elles ont toutes 
été brfilées, et ce que j’en ai depuis ce temps Ji ne 
paraitra pas. Je Jes ai entre les mains, j’en ferai un 
paquet et je les remettrai 4 Mr. Walpole. Vous 
devez étre stir, Monsieur, qu’il n’en paraitra pas une 
seule.” 
Those received after the destruction of the 
letters mentioned above were presumably sent 
back to Walpole by Wiart, who, in a letter 
written shortly after Madame du Deffand’s 
death, says :-— 

“Je remettrai 4 M. Walpole le reste des lettres 
qui ont été conservées, et vous devez étre sir qu'il 
n’en restera pas une seule au jour.” 

One would naturally have expected to find 
the originals of Walpole’s letters to Madame 
du Deffand (i.e., those he himself took back 
and those returned through Conway) in the 
collection of Madame du Deffand’s corre- 
spondence which was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale in 1842. As, however, these letters were 
not specified in the catalogue of the sale, and 
as they are not to be found among the Du 
Deffand papers, one is forced to the conclusion 
that (with the exception of a few to be 
mentioned presently) the whole collection was 
destroyed by Walpole’s directions. Several 
half sheets of paper, marked in the hand- 
writing of Madame du Deffand’s amanuensis 
‘* Lettres de Mr. Horace Walpole,’’ which had 
evidently formed the covers of the various 
packets of Walpole’s letters, are still preserved 
amongst the Du Deffand papers. On one of 


these Horace Walpole has written ‘‘ Relues.’’ 
The motives which induced Walpole to 
cause his letters to Madame du Deffand to be 
destroyed weze in all likelihood those indicated 
by himself in his letter to Conway already 
quoted, viz., the fact that they were written 





in ‘‘ very bad French,’’ and the wish to prevent 
the publication by ill-natured persons of his 
freely expressed opinions of various people 
in England and France. Besides which, no 
doubt, he was unwilling to risk having 
published to all the world the somewhat 
severe ‘‘scoldings’’ (touse Madamedu Deffand’s 
term) which, as we know from her, he 
repeatedly administered to his correspondent 
for what he considered her indiscretions with 
regard to their intercourse and somewhat 
peculiar relations. 

The exceptions to the general destruction 
mentioned above consist of five letters in 
Horace Walpole’s own handwriting; one 
letter, dictated by him, apparently in the 
handwriting of George Selwyn ; and a copy of 
a long extract from another dated from London, 
which from internal evidence appears to have 
been written by Horace Walpole to Madame du 
Deffand. The five original letters were all 
written in the same month and year, viz., in 
January, 1775. This batch was probably 
overlooked by some accident when the rest 
were destroyed, possibly as having been 
handed to Conway at the last moment, these 
being the very latest letters received by 
Madame du Deffand before Conway’s departure 
in February, 1775.* 

A certain number of extracts from Walpole’s 
letters were printed as notes by Miss Berry 
in her edition of Madame du Deffand’s letters 
to Horace Walpole, published in 1810. At 
this date, if we are to accept literally a state- 
ment of Miss Berry in a note (vol. iii. p. 44, 
n. 1), the originals of Horace Walpole’s letters 
to Madame du Deffand (i.e., those which had 
been returned to him) were still in existence. 
The assumption is that they were subsequently 
destroyed by Miss Berry herself, no doubt 
in accordance with confidential instructions 
received from Horace Walpole. It is difficult 
to conceive of Miss Berry or of any one else 
destroying such interesting and in their way 
unique documents, save in the conscientious 
fulfilment of a pious duty. 

The passages printed by Miss Berry were 
doubtless marked by Walpole’s own hand 
with the object of illustrating Madame du 
Deffand’s letters to himself. It is evident, 
from an inspection of the originals of these 
letters, that he had intended them for publica- 
tion, and had carefully prepared them for 
that purpose. A great number of passages 
of considerable length were scored through 
by him (though these fortunately are still 
legible), some of which, as appears from 
marginal memoranda in his handwriting, he 
afterwards wished to have restored. In some 
cases he went so far as to cut out with scissors 
parts of letters which he did not wish to be 
seen by other eyes. He also carefully anno- 
tated the letters, a great many of them being 
provided with brief notes of identification in 
his handwriting. Besides which he in many 
cases supplied the dates where these had 
been omitted by Madame du Deffand’s amanu- 
ensis. 

In Miss Berry’s edition the passages excised 
by Walpole were for the most part omitted, 
though she by no means printed all the 
passages left by him for publication. Of his 
notes and dates she availed herself, without 
acknowledgment. 

The history of these letters is somewhat 
curious. After having been utilized by Miss 
Berry for her edition (for which she received 
2001. from Messrs, Longman), they were, as she 
herself records in her journal under date 





* This conjecture is confirmed by the following passage 
in a letter (as yet unpublished) of Madame du Deffand to 
Horace Walpole, dated February 5th, 1775. After speaking 
of the impending departure from Paris of Conway and his 
wife, she says: ‘‘Ils font leurs paquets. J'ai remis au 
Général celui que je vous envoie. Il a demandé ce que 
c’était; Wiart lui adit,des estampes. J’aurai encore 4 lui en 
remettre un autre la veille de son départ, qu'il pourra 
mettre dans‘sa poche. Vous jugerez par les dates qu'il ne me 
restera rien. Je serai fort aise de vous avoir délivré de toute 
inquiétude.” 
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August 16th, 1810, returned by her to Straw- 
perry Hill. There they appear to have 
remained undisturbed in roughly assorted 
pundles, just as she left them, until the 
Strawberry Hill sale of 1842. At that sale 
they formed part of lot 107 (of the sixth day’s 
sale), the remainder of the lot being made up 
of the pamphlets and MSS. bequeathed to 
Walpole by Madame du Deffand. The whole 
of this lot was purchased by the eccentric 
Dyce Sombre for the sum of 1571. After 
Dyce Sombre’s death in 1851 the letters 
passed with the rest of the Du Defiand papers 
into the possession of his widow, who after- 
wards married the Hon. George Cecil 
Forester (subsequently third Lord Forester). 
By Lady Forester, who was a daughter of 
the second Viscount St. Vincent, they were 
bequeathed to her nephew, Mr. W. R. Parker- 
Jervis, of Meaford, near Stone, in Stafford- 
shire, in whose possession they now are. 

From 1842 down to the date of the recent 
Atheneum announcement the whereabouts of 
these papers remained completely hidden from 
the literary world. Their discovery at length 
was the result of six years’ persistent inquiries 
in England, France, and America for the 
originals of Walpole’s letters to Madame 
du Deffand. These, as has been stated above, 
there is every reason now to suppose are no 
longer in existence. The failure to recover 
them, however, is in some measure compen- 
sated by the discovery of the letters (830 in 
all) written to Walpole by Madame du 
Deffand. By the kind permission of Mr. Parker- 
Jervis a complete edition of these letters 
will be published by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, for whom I have undertaken 
to edit them, as a supplement to the edition 
of Horace Walpole’s letters upon which I am 
at present engaged. HELEN TOYNBEE. 








SALE. 


In continuation of our report of the sale of 
the library of Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P., by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, we give 
the following chief prices in the last four 
days: Ireland’s Shakspeare Forgeries, Ivre- 
land’s copy (after suppression), with MS. 
copies of the original forgeries, 1796, 1221. 
Juvenal, Lutet., R. Stephanus, 1616, Baron 
de Longepierre’s copy, 211. Kelmscott Press 
Publications (twelve), 1891-6, 1041. 9s. La 
Fontaine, Fables, plates by Fessard, 2 vols., 
old morocco by Derome, 1746, 131.; another 
edition, with the same plates, papier d’Hol- 
lande, 6 vols., old morocco, 1765, 261.; Contes 
et Nouvelles, 2 vols., morocco by Derome, 
1762, 401. Mémoires de Du _ Bellai-Langei, 
7 vols., old morocco, Madame Du Barry’s copy, 
1753, 931. Litta, Famiglie Italiane, Dispensa 
1-155, 1819-68, 351. 15s. Lucanus, Lutet., R. 
Stephanus, old calf, with Queen Elizabeth’s 
badge, 1545, 151. 15s. Maitland Club Publica- 
tions, 68 vols., 531. Missale Romanum, Paris, 
1578, arms of Gregory XIII, 371. Moliére, par 
Bret, first edition, 6 vols., old French blue 
morocco, 1773, 601. William Morris, various 
works (thirteen), published by Ellis, Ellis & 
White, and Reeves & Turner between 1868 
and 1891, all first editions and on large and 
thick paper, of limited issues, 1231. Musée 
Frangais et Musée Royal, proofs before 
letters, 1803-18, 331. Nordberg, Histoire de 
Charles XII., Roi de Suéde, 1742, Madame 
de Pompadour’s copy, 167. Columna’s Poli- 
philo, first edition, 1499, old French morocco, 
fine copy, 1431. Représentation des Fétes 
données par la Ville de Strasbourg pour la 
Convalescence du Roy (Louis XYV.), royal 
copy, 1745, 371. D. G. Rossetti’s Poems and 
Ballads, first edition, large paper, 2 vols., 
1870-81, 391. 101. Sacra Exequialia in Funere 
Jacobi II., fine doublé English morocco 
with Stuart devices, 1702, 301. Boydell’s 
Shakspeare, 10 vols., 201. 10s. Smith’s 
Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., morocco, 1829-42, 





451. Spenser’s Works, first collected edition, 
Michael Drayton’s copy, with MS. notes 
(afterwards J. P. Collier’s), 1611, 851. Swin- 
burne’s Songs before Sunrise, first edition, 
large paper, Ellis, 1871, 231. 10s. Terentius, 
Paris, 1642, presentation copy from Cardinal 
Mazarin to Christina, Queen of Sweden, 221. 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 71 plates, early 
states, 1181. Voltaire, @uvres Completes, 
68 vols., morocco extra by Simier, Duchesse 
de Berry’s copy, 1819-26, 571.10s. F. White’s 
Reply to Fisher the Jesuit, 1624, Isaac 
Walton’s copy, 241. 10s. 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue leading article in the new number of 
the Quarterly Review is on Uganda. It is 
rumoured that it is from the pen of Sir 
H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. 

THE paper on ‘ The War Office Organiza- 
tion’ in the current number of Plackwood’s 
Magasine, which has attracted considerable 
attention, is said by some of the papers to 
have been written by an officer holding high 
rank. It is certainly written by one who 
las had experience of military administration 
in India. If we had to guess the author’s 
name we should suggest that of General 
Chapman, recently commanding in Scotland, 
and before that commanding the artillery at 
Aldershot, who was Quartermaster-General 
in India under Lord Roberts. 

Tue British Monthly for August will con- 
tain a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters of Cowper. Of peculiar interest are 
the estimates by Cowper of Burns and 
Sterne. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin is publishing in 
London, in conjunction with Messrs. Payot, 
Upham & Co., of San Francisco, a romantic 
story of the South seas by Leigh H. Irvine, 
entitled ‘ An Affair in the South Seas.’ 

Tue author of the ingenious detective 
story ‘The Black Tortoise,’ which was pub- 
lished in March last by Mr. Heinemann, is, 
we are now informed, a Norwegian holding 
a high position in his own country. The 
book was published under the pseudonym 
of ‘“ Frederick Viller,” but the author is 
Mr. C. Sparre, a captain in the Norwegian 
navy till last year, when he became a mem- 
ber of the present Liberal Government in 
Norway. The English version of the story 
was made by Mrs. H. L. Breekstad. Mr. 
Sparre has written a new story, ‘The Mys- 
terious Ship,’ which is now also being trans- 
lated into English. 

Mr. Mvrray will publish shortly a novel 
of the present day by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 
entitled ‘The Snares of the World.’ 


Mrs. Pacer Toynsex has had a further 
stroke of good fortune in connexion with the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole. After 
a prolonged search she has succeeded in 
tracing the originals of the bulk of Wal- 
pole’s letters to Mary and Agnes Berry (160 
in number). This is a find of considerable 
importance in view of the fact that the text 
of these letters as hitherto printed proves 
to be very incomplete. Mrs. Toynbee has 
now had in her hands for the purposes of 
collation the originals of Walpole’s letters 
to Mann, to Montagu, to Cole, and to the 
Miss Berrys, besides several smaller col- 
lections and a large number of isolated 
letters. There still remain to be traced the 
originals of the letters to Mason and to 





Lady Ossory. Mrs. Toynbee would be 
grateful for any information as to the 
present whereabouts of these letters. 

Pror,. Riicker has been elected Principal 
of the new London University. 

Miss Cora Scorrexp, of Wellesley College, 
U.S., whose remarkable monograph on the 
Court of Star Chamber is well known to 
specialists, is engaged upon an exhaustive 
history of the reign of Edward IV. Miss 
Scofield has made a good deal of research 
in the Record Office and British Museum. 

AnoTHER American worker, Mr. W. E. 
Lingelbach, who spent a large part of last 
year in exploring the archives of this country 
and Holland for materials for a history of 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers, will 
publish in the Zransactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society an essay on the sources of 
information discovered or used by him. 

WE regret to announce the death of two 
well-known Edinburgh writers. Mr. James 
C. Dibdin was a great-grandson of Charles 
Dibdin, the author of ‘Tom Bowling’ and 
other sea songs. He wrote a novel anda 
series of short stories and sketches of 
Border life, but his most important work 
was the ‘Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,’ 
for which he made long and careful research. 
Some three years ago Mr. Dibdin purchased 
the house No. 8, Howard Place, Edinburgh, 
in which Stevenson was born.—Mr. Laurence 
J. Nicholson, one of the most successful of 
minor Scottish poets, had long been resident 
in Edinburgh, but being a native of Ler- 
wick, he was known familiarly as “‘ the bard 
of Thule.” A volume of his verse was 
published in 1894 under the title of ‘Songs 
of Thule,’ but much is still uncollected. 

Lasr Saturday died Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
in his seventy-fourth year. His autobio- 
graphy has been so recently published and 
noticed by us that it is not needful to say 
very much about his career. He was busy 
writing up to the last, and probably was at 
his best in his correspondence to the Zimes, in 
which he showed his unbounded admiration 
for Crispi. The same feeling came out in 
his ‘Modern Italy.’ Earlier in his life he 
was a disciple of Ruskin, and nearly took to 
art as acareer. A restless and impression- 
able spirit, Mr. Stillman showed ability in 
many lines, but never sufficient soundness 
of judgment or serenity of temper to pro- 
duce permanent work. 

Tus week again Notes and Queries is 
giving a supplement which contains a con- 
tinuation of the Civil List Pensions with 
interesting annotations. The list will be 
completed next week. 

Tue full report for the past year of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution is now 
issued, of which we gave particulars at the 
time of the annual meeting. 

Tux book-thief has again been in evidence 
lately—this time not at the sale-rooms. Mr. 
Francis Edwards is bewailing the loss of 
several important books, chiefly dealing 
with North and South America, which he 
sent off to Herr Halle, of Munich. They 
were delivered to the forwarding agents in 
London, and since then all trace of the 
parcel, which weighed about fifty pounds, 
has been lost. The books were all of 
considerable rarity and commercial value, 
and we hope Mr. Edwards will have the 
good fortune to recover his property. 
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Mr. W. 8. Hunt writes from Balham :— 

‘* With reference to the ‘puzzling anecdote’ 
quoted by Mr. Moy Thomas from Forster’s 
* Life of Charles Dickens,’ a thought suggests 
itself which may or may not point towards a 
solution of the puzzle. It was ‘ undoubtedly,’ 
says Mr. Thomas, at Mr. Gladstone’s house, 
No. 11, Carlton House Terrace, that Dickens 
breakfasted with the illustrious statesman 
shortly before his (Dickens’s) death in 1870. 
«.....But Mr. Thomas shows that Lord Derby 
never lived at No. 11, Carlton House Terrace, 
although he did live at No. 5, Carlton Gardens. 
Therefore Dickens could not have recognized 
the room. I observe, however, that Forster 
does not state that Dickens waited upon Mr. 
Stanley in the latter’s own house, but ‘ in Carlton 
House Terrace.’ The possibility suggests itself, 
therefore, that it may have been at the house of 
some political colleague or friend that Dickens 
met Mr. Stanley and took down his speech, and 
that that house was No. 11, Carlton House 
Terrace. On the other hand, it may very well 
be that something about the room in the one 
house vaguely recalled the room in the other 
neighbouring house seen for a little while 
seven-and-thirty years before.” 


Tue selected portion of the library of an 
Italian collector, which Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on Wednesday 
next and three following days, comprises an 
exceptionally fine and extensive collection 
of early Italian woodcut books. Many of 
them are very scarce as well as beautiful, 
as for instance, J. da Cessole, ‘Libro di 
Giuoco di Scacchi,’ Florence, 1493; fine 
copies of the famous books of J. P. 
Bergomensis Foresti, including ‘De 
Plurimis Claris Sceletisqz [sic] Mulieribus,’ 
&c., printed at Ferrara in 1497; a long run 
of printed Hore, dating from about 1480 
to the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and a short but sound copy of 
the beautiful but very rare work, ‘ Vita 
Epistole de Sancto Hieronymo Vulgare,’ 
Ferrara, 1497, with four preliminary 
leaves nearly always wanting. The 
series of lace books includes several of the 
rarest of these precious little books, whilst 
other noteworthy features of this unusual 
sale consist of a collection of the early 
rappresentation’ and a long series of the 
original editions of the writings of 
Savonarola. Perhaps the rarest volume in 
the library is the little booklet of eighty 
pages quarto, undescribed by Panzer and 
Hain, F. Pellos, ‘Sen Segue de la Art de 
Arithmeticha,’ in the dialect of Nice, and 
‘‘impresso in Thaurino per meistro Nicolo 
benedeti he meistro Jacobino suigo de sancto 
germano nel anno 1492.” There is also a 
fine copy of the very rare editio princeps of 
Muszeus, Aldus, 1494, on vellum. 


Tne Berlin Academy has awarded to Mr. 
James Rhodes, the American historian, the 
Graf Loubat prize of 3,000 marks for his 
work entitled ‘ History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850.’ 


Dr. Epvarp Reuniscu, whose death in 
his sixty-first year is announced from Git- 
tingen, was Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of that town, and at one time 
filled the post of editor of the Géttinger 
Gelehrten-Anzeiger. 

Prizes of the value of 5,000, 3,000, and 
2,000 marks respectively have been offered 
by the Deutsche Literatur-Gesellschaft for 
novels the tone of which shall not be dis- 
pleasing to Roman Catholic Germany. 





Our of a total of 2,606 foreign students 
who entered at the German universities 
during the summer term, 157 were English 
and 323 Americans. The Russians head 
the list with 717. 


THERE is a certain historical interest about 
some of the London charities which are now 
the subject of Parliamentary Reports. We 
have this week received Reports on John 
Lane’s Charity (1d.), on Carolina Honoria 
Morris’s Charity (1d.), and on the Mitchell 
City of London Charity (1}d.), foundations 
of considerable antiquity. 


WE note also the appearance of the fol- 
lowing Parliamentary Papers: Scheme for 
the Management of the Grammar School 
and the Guild Estate at Stratford-on-Avon 
(1d.) ; Quaker Charities, County of Durham, 
Return (3d.); Report of the Accountant to 
the Scotch Education Department (6¢.) ; 
Minute of the Board of Education, July 3rd, 
1901, establishing Regulations for Evening 
Schools and Classes (3d.); Report showing 
Associations constituted under the Voluntary 
Schools Act, 1897, &c. (83d.); Draft of an 
Order in Council for transferring to the 
Board of Education the Powers of the 
Charity Commissioners to frame Schemes 
for Educational Endowments (}$d.); Statutes 
made by the Governing Body of Trinity 
Hall, January 31st, 1901 ($d.); Finances of 
France for the year 1901 (2d.); Annual 
Report of the Master of the Mint (10d.) ; 
and a Return of all Civil List Pensions 
granted in the year ended June 20th, 1901 
(4d.). 








SCIENCE 





PROF. TAIT. 


Pror. Peter Guturiz Tait, who was born 
at Dalkeith in 1831 and died last Thursday 
week, has not long survived his retirement from 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh, 
which he had occupied for so many years. By 
his death the scientific world loses a man who 
had made his mark in many lines. Beginning 
his education at Edinburgh, Tait went to Cam- 
bridge, to become Senior Wrangler in 1852. In 
1854 he was made Professor of Mathematics at 
Belfast, and in 1860 he took the chair which he 
only resigned this year. He began in 1856 
contributing papers on mathematical and 
scientific subjects to learned periodicals. In 
pure mathematics his papers and standard 
book on ‘Quaternions’ (1867) are well 
known. His ‘Dynamics of a Particle’ has 
reached six editions. His most important work, 
however, was on the physical side, and here his 
memoirs and books were abundant, especially 
on heat and various problems of chemistry and 
thermo-electricity. With Lord Kelvin he wrotea 
‘Treatise on Natural Philosophy ’ (1867), while 
his text-books on ‘Light’ and ‘ Heat,’ both 
issued in 1884, were authoritative. He was one 
of the very few persons whose collected papers 
were considered worthy of publication by the 
Cambridge University Press. Two volumes of 
these have already appeared. In the range of 
his acquirements and the value of his researches 
he was almost unequalled, his talents suggesting 
those of a Helmholtz. 

His ‘ Paradoxical Philosophy’ is not a very 
serious affair. His speculation in collaboration 
with Mr. Balfour Stuart on ‘The Unseen Uni- 
verse ’ (1875) was the most popular of his books ; 
but he also approached a popular subject in his 
memoir on ‘Impact,’ which was in fact a dis- 
cussion of the behaviour of a golf-ball. The 


professor was a keen golfer, but with more 








knowledge of theory he had, as may be imagined 
less oe success in the game than his son 


Mr. F. G. Tait, whose loss he felt much. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
contains some important papers. Dr. Garson 
describes the system of metric identification of 
criminals as used in this country, and explains 
the respects in which it differs from that estab. 
lished by Bertillon in France, and the reasons 
for the difference. Dr. Arthur Evans criticizes 
with some severity Dr. Murray’s report on the 
British Museum excavations in Cyprus made by 
means of the bequest of Miss E. T. Turner. Mr, 
Myres comments on a figurine of black clay from 
Adalia, in Asia Minor, which he places close to 
the boundary between the latest neolithic and 
the earliest metallic age. Mr. Crowfoot records 
his observations of the Bektash people (called 
Kizilbash, or ‘‘ red-headed,” by the Turks) of 
Cappadocia. He consulted one of their pro- 
phetesses, and verified the tenacity with which 
they cling to their old customs dating from pre- 
Islamic times. He took measurements of fifteen 
men, all brachycephalic, and several photo- 
graphs. In a valuable report to the Foreign 
Office, communicated to the Institute by that 
department, Mr. A. C. Hollis traces the history 
of Vumba, East Africa (which lies close to the 
boundary of the English and German spheres of 
influence), from its first settlement, about the 
time King John ascended the throne of England, 
Mr. David Boyle, Curator of the Archeo-. 
logical Museum of Ontario, contributes a paper 
on a subject referred to recently in our notice 
of his Archzeological Report—the paganism of 
the civilized Iroquois of Ontario. Dr. Haddon, 
the President of the Institute, proposes a 
classification of the stone clubs of British New 
Guinea into (1) natural stone clubs, or clubs 
with a slight amount of working; (2) ring 
clubs ; (3) ball clubs ; (4) ovoid clubs ; (5) disc 
clubs; (6) flat clubs with notched edges; 
(7) knobbed clubs ; (8) pickaxe clubs; (9) star 
clubs. Prof. Tylor communicates a letter re- 
ceived by him from Mr. J. Paxton Moir on 
stone implements from Tasmania, and Mr. H. 
Stopes a capital paper on unclassified worked 
flints. A great number of anthropological 
reviews and miscellaneous notes, of varied 
interest, are added. 

Among the original articles in the July issue 
of Man are a description by Mr. H. Balfour of 
a spear-head and socketed celt of bronze acquired 
by the Pitt-Rivers Museum from the Shan 
States, Burma; a description by Mr. Edge- 
Partington of native ornaments acquired by the 
British Museum from the Solomon Islands ; and 
a paper by Mr. Myres on the collateral survival 
of successive styles of art in North Africa. Mr. 
Myres, in another paper, proposes to remove the 
confusion which arises from the use of the words 
‘*glaze” and ‘‘varnish” in the description of 
painted pottery, by the adoption of the words 
‘*slip,” ‘‘smear,” and ‘‘stain” to express the 
several processes of decoration. The reviews 
are contributed by Mr. Farnell, Dr. Felkin, Mr. 
Myres, and Dr. Rivers. 

The African Society, founded in memory of 
Miss Mary Kingsley, which has recently had a 
successful inaugural meeting, promises to be 
very useful to the anthropologist in the study 
of native usages, institutions, customs, religions, 
and antiquities. By the wise counsel of Mr. 
—- it has been established on a very wide 
asis, 








SOCIETIES. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. —July 3,—Mr. 
Emanuel Green, Director, in the chair.—Mr. F, G. 
Hilton Price communicated a paper on clay tobacco- 
pipes of the seventeenth century found at Bristol 
during recent excavations, and exhibited specimens 
presented to him by Mr. J. E. Pritchard. The pipes 
bear upon the heel either the names of the makers 
or their initials, and these have been identified with 
the names of several burgesses, such as members of 
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Hunt family, who were admitted freemen of the 
f Bristol in the middle of the seventeenth 
Together with the pipes were found Bristol 
farthing tokens of 1652, a piece of Delft pottery 
dated 1647, and a brass seal-top spoon, all corro- 
porating the dates of the pipes.—Mr. J. M‘Andrew 
read a paper on the early churches of Asturias, 
illustrated by lantern-slides prepared from drawings 
and photographs by Mr. J. C. Stenning. After the 
defeat of the Visigothic king Roderick by the 
Moors on the banks of the Guadalete in 711, and 
the subsequent withdrawal of the Christian leaders 
to the mountains of Asturias, a period of about fifty 
years elapsed before the dynasty was re-established at 
Oviedo. The first building of which any trace remains 
is the Camara Santa, or weg | Chamber, in the cathe- 
dral of that city, built for the reception of the relics 
which were carried north wards after that battle ; and 
probably only the sanctuary is of that early date. 
Almost simultaneously the church of Santullano, on 
the outskirts of the city, was founded by King 
Troila (757-68), and remains very much as he left 
it, with the exception of some modern additions. 
The church of San Salvador de Val de Dios, some 
eighteen miles north-east, was consecrated in 893. 
San Salvador de Priesca, consecrated in 915, is very 
similar in plan and ornamentation to the preceding 
two. These three churches may be taken as forming 
a group distinct from others coeval with them. Sta. 
Maria de Naranco, close to Oviedo, is sui generis, a 
parallelogram on plan, having the entrance from 
a porch on the north side, with arches carried all 
round the building, and the east and west ends 
screened off by an open arcade. It is questionable 
whether it was originally designed asachurch. The 
date, according to an inscription, is 848. Close by 
is the church of San Miguel de Lino, erected 
almost simultaneously. A few miles south of 
Oviedo is Sta. Cristina de Lina, dating from the 
ninth century ; it is cruciform, with many buttresses 
externally. The walls of this church are said to be 
only 1ft. 9in. thick. The Latin influence through- 
out all these buildings is very interesting and 
curious. The first three are basilicas in plan with- 
out any divergence, and Dr. José Caveda in his 
‘Ensayo Historico’ (Madrid, 1848) points out the 
close analogy between these little buildings and the 
churches of Rome and Ravenna. Traces of work 
of the eighth and ninth centuries may be found 
in many other churches’ throughout this 
mountainous and most picturesque region.—Mr. 
Bunnell Lewis read a paper on the antiquities of 
Toulouse. After a brief notice of the history of the 
city he proceeded to describe some of the most im- 
portant monuments still existing there. Of the 
inscriptions, one is far more remarkable than the 
rest: it belongs to the republican period and 
the consulate of Fufius, the colleague of Vatinius, 
against whom Cicero delivered an oration, and com- 
memorates the erection of a temple, mentioning the 
attendant priests who superintended the work. The 
words basis and svlavium occur in it; some explain 
them to mean a pedestal and sundial, others, with 
more probability, a foundation wall and terrace. 
The museum at Toulouse contains a collection of 
local antiquities richer than any other to be seen in 
France; most of these come from Martres, near 
St. Gaudens, and during the years 1897, 1898, and 
1899 many discoveries rewarded the efforts of the 
explorers. The paper was illustrated by many 
engravings from the ‘Album des Monuments du 
Midi de la France,’ and by a series of photographs | 
contributed by M. Léon Joulin. 


MICROSCOPICAL.—June 19.—Mr. W. Carruthers, 
President, in the chair.—At the special general 
meeting which preceded the ordinary meeting 
several alterations in the by-laws were proposed and 
agreed to unanimously.—At the ordinary meeting 
Mr, T. H. Powell exhibited Coscinodiscus asterom- 
phalus undera new } in. apochromatic oil immersion 
objective-—Mr. J. W. Gordon read a paper entitled 
‘An Examination of the Abbe Diffraction Theory 
of the Microscope,’ in which he stated that this 
explanation of the phenomena of high - power 
microscopic observation had been long accepted on 
insufficient proof, and would not bear the test of 
critical examination. The Abbe theory claimed 
that pictures formed by the microscope of very 
minute objects were due to diffraction images 
originated by the object, and that when the oblique 
rays of light in which these diffraction images 
existed were excluded no image of the object was 
possible. This theory had been experimentally 
illustrated by Prof. Abbe by means of a grating on 
the stage of the microscope and a series of dia- 
phragms behind the microscope object-glass, with 
slits partially to exclude oblique rays. Mr. Gordon 
showed that, although under favourable circum- 
stances diffraction effects were produced by fine 
sects on the stage of the microscope, these effects 
did not appreciably influence the formation of the 
Image. He also showed that the experimental results 
produced by the above-mentioned diaphragms, which 
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of the variable stars have appeared from time 


were adduced to prove the theory, were due to a 
diffraction effect produced by the diaphragms them- 
selves and not by the grating on the stage of the 
microscope, the same results being obtained with an 
aérial image of a grating projected upon the stage 
by a lens in place of the actual grating. He main- 
tained that in the microscope, as in the telescope, 
it was necessary to eliminate diffraction effects as 
far as possible by making lenses of large aperture, 
and not, as in Abbe’s theory, to include as many 
diffraction phenomena as possible. Diagrams in 
illustration of the paper were thrown upon the 
screen, and the various experiments referred to 
were exhibited under a number of microscopes.— 
Prof. 8. [Thompson regretted that he had not heard 
the first part of the paper. He entirely agreed with 
Mr. Gordon in rejecting the explanation of the 
Abbe theory given by Naegeli and Schwendener, 
but found himself at variance with Mr. Gordon on 
almost every other point, and proceeded to discuss 
several conclusions arrived at in the paper.—Mr. 
Julius Rheinberg having criticized the paper ad- 
versely at considerable length, Mr. Conrad Beck 
said he did not think it possible for any one who had 
followed the experiments described by the author to 
dispute his contention that the effects observed were 
produced by the diaphragm behind the objective. 
The proof that the effects described were entirely 
due to this was shown by the fact that if any of the 
conditions were altered the experiments did not suc- 
ceed, and there was no reason why they should not 
succeed if the Abbe theory were correct.—Mr. 
Gordon contended that he was entitled to the sup- 
port of Prof. Thompson, notwithstanding the 
impression his speech had probably left on the 
minds of those present. Prof. Thompson agreed 
with him in throwing over Naegeli and 
Schwendener’s explanations, but considered it wrong 
to throw over the Abbe theory, whereas the quota- 
tion at the beginning of the paper made it clear 
that Prof. Abbe had himself thrown it over, but in 
doing so had promised to elaborate it further. As 
he had not yet done this, one was obliged to pick it 
up wherever it might be possible to find it, and so 
it was necessary to go to Naegeli and Schwendener’s 
book for it. Inreply to Mr. Rheinberg, Mr. Gordon 
said it would take too much time to follow him 
through the many matters dealt with, and confined 
himself to showing that Mr. Rheinberg was in error 
on a fundamental point. 














Science Gossiy. 


JUST as we are going to press we learn with 
deep regret of the death at Cambridge of Mr. 
James Hamblin Smith, whose health had been 
a matter of anxiety to his friends for some 


to time in separate pamphlet form, each 
number containing the results for two stars. 

Dr. JosepH LE Conte, whose death is re- i 
ported from San Francisco, was the author of 
a well-known work on ‘Religion and Science’ 
and of numerous other writings, including a 
standard treatise on geology. Born in 1823, in 
Liberty county, Georgia, the son of an eminent 
botanist, he was educated for medicine, and 
practised for some time asa physician. After 
studying under the elder Agassiz, he obtained 
the Professorship of Geology and Chemistry in 
South Carolina College. In 1869 he proceeded 
with his brother, the late Prof. John Le Conte, 
to California ; and in the University of Cali- 
fornia he occupied until his death the Chair of 
Geology and Natural History. 


Tue Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits will be 
published at the Press of that University, 
These Reports will not only contain the results 
of the expedition of 1898-9, but also incorporate 
the information gained during Dr. Haddon’s 
first expedition (in 1888-9), together with all 
available knowledge gathered by other travellers 
or residents. The series of Reports will thus 
form a monograph on a small group of primitive 
people who are at present undergoing rapid 
modification. Additional light will be thrown 
on the ethnography of Torres Straits by means 
of comparative studies in the neighbouring por- 
tions of New Guinea and Australia. The Reports 
will be edited by Dr. Haddon, and will be 
written by him and the other members of his 
party, which included Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
and Messrs. W. McDougall, C. S. Myers, S. H. 
Ray, C. G. Seligmann, and A. Wilkin. They 
will form a series of five or six volumes, each of 
which will contain several memoirs on related 
subjects. Each memoir will be published as 
soon as itis ready. The subjects of the different 
volumes will probably be (1) physical anthropo- 
logy, (2) physiology and psychology, (3) lin- 
guistics, (4) technology, (5) sociology, and 
(6) religion. 

Ir is announced that Sir J. Norman Lockyer 
will retire from his professorship at the Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington, but 
















































time. Mr. Hamblin Smith, born in 1827, 
graduated in 1850 and did not compete for 
honours, but soon after taking his degree made 
a name for himself asacoach. His text-books 
of arithmetic, algebra, &c., were a great suc- 
cess, and are still, we fancy, more widely known 
and used than any other books of the sort. Mr. 
Hamblin Smith was, however, no mere mathe- 
matician, but took a keen interest in many 
things. At an advanced age, for instance, he 
was making emendations in Horace. With 
the late Dr. Porter, he was one of the last 
representatives of the older type of Cambridge 
don—a type that Cambridge can ill afford to lose. 
A man of fine physique and genial disposition, 
he was deservedly popular everywhere, and as 
an excellent man of business he will be much 
missed in University affairs. He will be still 
more regretted by the hosts of friends whom he 
made among young and old at Cambridge. 


WE regret to announce also the death of 
Sir Cuthbert Edgar Peek, Bart., R.A.S., 
F.S.A., which occurred at Brighton on Saturday 
last, the 6th inst., in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. He established in 1884 an observatory 
at Rousdon (or Roosdown), in Devonshire, near 
Lyme Regis, and furnished it with instruments, 
particularly a Merz equatorial of 6:4 inches 
aperture, with which, assisted by Mr. C. 


retain the position of director of the observatory 
there. 

THE friends and scholars of the geographer 
Prof. Alfred Kirchhoff, who has so long held 
the chair of ‘‘ Erdkunde” in the University of 
Halle, have collected the sum of 12,500 marks 
in honour of his sixtieth birthday. The interest 
of the sum is to be expended upon the promo- 
tion of geographical science, and in the first 
instance in the form of annual grants to students 
of geography in Halle University. 

Tue large spot which made its appearance 
on the sun on the 19th of May returned into 
view at the next rotation, but somewhat 
diminished in size. The magnetic records at 
Greenwich show no disturbance at the time. 


Tue redetermination of the difference of 
longitude between Greenwich and Paris, which 
the Astronomer Royal stated in his report 
would be begun next October, will probably, we 
learn from the Observatory, be postponed until 
the spring of next year. 


Tue Rey. T. E. R. Phillips, of Croydon, 
communicates to No. 3724 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten a series of observations of a dark 
north tropical spot on the planet Jupiter, com- 
paring his own with those of other observers. 
He appears to have been the first to notice it, 
on the 2nd of March, and believes it was then 






































Grover, he carried on a series of observations 


simply a dark projection from the north 








of about twenty-five of the long-period variable 
stars, the scheme being by continuous record of 
the changes of light to obtain if possible some 
insight into the cause or causes of their 
variability. Other observations were obtained, 
both astronomical and meteorological. Those 


1900, by the Hydrographer, has just been issued 








equatorial belt, but that it has since become a 
detached spot in consequence of the retreat 
southward of the northern edge of the belt. 


A Report on Admiralty Surveys for the year 








as a Parliamentary Paper at the price of 2d. 
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The Stall Plates of the Knights of the Order of 
the Garter, 1348-1485. By W. H.S8t. John 
Hope. Part I. (Constable & Co.) 


Ir is pleasant to welcome the first part of a 
long-promised and most important heraldic 
work, and to find nothing to say of it which 
is not commendatory. Moreover, such a 
work as this, dealing as it does so com- 
prehensively with the members of that 
great knightly Order founded in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when 
chivalry was at its zenith and when the 
English Court (to use Hallam’s words) was 
‘‘the sun of that system which embraced 
the valour and nobility of the Christian 
world,” cannot fail to be of historic value. 

The original statutes of the Order have 
been missing for some two or three 
centuries. When Elias Ashmole issued his 
history of the Knights of the Garter in 
1672, three versions of what he termed the 
original statutes were printed, the oldest of 
which was of the time of Henry V. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the genuineness 
of any of these as transcripts of the original, 
mainly because of their slight divergence 
from each other. But, as Mr. Hope points 
out, these three Latin versions, though 
textually different, are when translated into 
English almost exactly similar. The 
original statutes would almost certainly be 
in French, and different scribes in rendering 
them into Latin could not possibly use 
precisely the same phraseology. There are 
three French copies of the statutes extant as 
revised by Henry V.in 1421. The section 
relative to the stall plates is practically the 
same in all the versions, whether in Latin 
or French. It was enjoined that as soon as 
one of the first founders should die a shield 
of his arms made of metal and his helm 
were to be fixed to the back of his stall, and 
that his successors should in like manner 
set up their shields and helms beneath 
his, but the plates were to be of smaller 
size. One of the versions mentions crests 
as well as helms and shields. The 
statutes of Henry VIII., which are those 
still in force, made two changes, namely, 
that the plate of a knight was to be set up 
within a year of his installation, instead of 
after his death, and that foreign-born 
knights might set up plates of any size 
or fashion they liked. 

When the Order was founded in 1348, 
the chapel in the outer bailey of Windsor 
Castle, which had been begun in 1260, 
was partly rebuilt and fitted up as the 
chapel of the new fraternity, with stalls for 
the knights as well as the canons. Above 
his stall each knight affixed his helm and 
crest and sword, to remain there during his 
life in token that he bore them in defence 
of the Church. In 1483 the quire of the 
present stately chapel of St. George, begun 
to the west of the old one five years before, 
was sufficiently advanced to be used for 
worship, though the whole chapel was not 
finished until the time of Henry VIII. The 
grand stalls made by Robert Ellis and John 
Hilles between 1478 and 1483 are still sur- 
mounted by the helms, crests, swords, and 
banners of the Knights Companions. The 
banners of the knights, which now make 
so remarkable a show in St. George’s Chapel, 





are not mentioned in the records of the Order 
until 1424, and there is no reference to them 
in the statutes until 1519. Of the stall plates 
of successive knights, so finely illustrated 
and so well described in this work, a very 
considerable number are still extant. They 
have often attracted the interest of intel- 
ligent visitors to this great historic chapel, 
and have now for the first time received 
adequate attention. 

The full number of Knights Companions 
elected into the Order since its foundation is 
812, and 588 stall plates, or over 70 per cent. 
of the whole, remain. Three reasons account 
for those that are missing. Doubtless some 
of them, through neglect, were never affixed, 
and of those that were duly placed a few 
were removed in consequence of degradation 
or attainder, whilst others were stolen. 
There are various lists, drawn up at different 
periods, of the stall plates extant or missing. 
The earliest of these, now in the British 
Museum, isof the year 1563; thirty of that list 
are now missing, but contrariwise a few of 
those then missing are now in their proper 
places. The rule as to removal on attainder 
or degradation was sometimes neglected, as 
is proved by the retention of the stall plates 
of several knights who thus suffered. The 
broken plate of the Marquess of North- 
ampton, who was degraded in 1553, is pre- 
served at the British Museum. As to theft, 
two have been stolen since Joseph Pote 
drew up a list in his ‘ History of Windsor,’ 
published in 1749. One of these has experi- 
enced strange vicissitudes. The Garter stall 
plate of Sir Charles Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester (1514-26), was discovered in the 
possession of a marine-store dealer in New 
Zealand, and was restored to its rightful 
place in 1898. 

The stall plates were ordered vaguely to 
be of metal, but the regular practice pre- 
vailed of constructing them of brass or 
copper, with the surface silvered or gilded 
and the arms richly enamelled or painted. 
The exceptional use of more costly material 
was not encouraged by the fate that befell a 
foreignexample. Ashmole tells us that the 
‘‘Duke of Wirtemberg’s Plate, for that 
being of Silver and large withal, gave so 
great a temptation that in the late Wars it 
was forced from the back of the Stall 
whereto it was fixed.” The size of the 
plates varies from 4 inches to 11 inches in 
length, but some foreign examples exceed 
even l5inches. The later examples are the 
largest. Mr. Hope’s careful and dis- 
criminating examination of the plates has 
convinced him that, though ten memorials of 
the first founders are on the stalls, none 
of them is original, but that they date 
with many others (twenty-seven in all) from 
1421, the year in which the statutes were 
remodelled by Henry V.: ‘They are at 
once distinguished from the other groups by 
being cut out to the shape of the design, and 
by the beauty and boldness of their execu- 
tion.”’ In this statement Mr. Hope is 
undoubtedly correct; the exceptional clear- 
ness and merit of these earliest examples are 
at once evident to the critical eye when 
examining these memorials in situ. It seems 
strange that this good style should have 
been so soon abandoned, and the actual 
arms allowed to be almost smothered by the 
elaboration of the mantling in which later 
artists luxuriated. 





The present part contains ten colour 
facsimiles out of the ge | plates which 
the work will include when com leted, 
They reflect the greatest credit on all con. 
cerned in their production. They includ, 
two of the first founders: Sir John gp 
Grailly, who distinguished himself on th, 
field of Poitiers, became Constable of Aqui- 
taine and Governor of Gascony, but died g 

risoner of the French in 1377; and Sir 

eel Loryng, who died in 1386, having 
been knighted for his gallant conduct in the 
battle off Sluys in 1340, One of the clearest 
and best designs is the three piles, with 
helm and crest, of Guy, Lord Bryen, who 
was elected K.G. on the death of Sir Johy 
Chandos in 1369. He bore the king’s banner 
in the defence of Calais in 1349, and 
throughout his life was engaged, either ip 
the field or in diplomacy, in affairs of the 
highestimportance. Among the quadrangular 
examples illustrated in this part, the most 
interesting, both in execution and historic 
association, is that of Lord Percy, K.G, 
1474-89, who has been immortalized in the 
‘“‘ Percy shrine’ of Beverley Minster. The 
shield bears the lion of Percy and the luces 
of Lucy quarterly. 

By the first statutes it was enacted that 
every knight, of whatever rank, should fil] 
the stall that had been occupied by him in 
whose stead he was elected. But unfortu. 
nately a new statute of Henry VIII. gave 
the king power to advance at his pleasure 
any knight from a lower to a higher stall, 
those of the greatest dignity being those 
nearest to the sovereign. This laying aside 
of the original equality of the knights was 
made absolute in 1564, and confirmed in 
1663. The consequences have been most 
disastrous to the stall plates. Previous to 
the change introduced by Henry VIII. a 
stall plate once fixed to the back of a stall 
remained there. Since then the advance- 
ment of a knight has necessitated the 
removal of the commemorative plate, with 
the consequence that the plates have 
accumulated in the higher stalls, that of the 
senior knight now containing upwards of 
thirty. 

‘“‘The result of the crowding together o 
the plates is the deplorable treatment that 
many of. the enamelled plates have undergone 
in order to make way for the uninteresting and 
ugly painted examples of later days. There 
are many stalls of the original series in which 
the old plates have either been pushed up 
behind the tracery, or overlapped by others, or 
turned sideways; and in one place two beautiful 
examples have actually been bent into a curve 
to make them fit between two vertical 
mouldings, with the inevitable consequence of 
chipping out some of the enamel; while in 
another stall the three oldest plates were 
actually fastened to the groining of the stall 
canopy in a horizontal position.” 


Mr. Hope states that sooner or later somé 
plan must be devised for the proper display 
of the plates. We sincerely trust that this 
question may speedily be considered, and 
that the earlier examples may be arranged 
in the upper part of the panelling, so that 
these fine specimens of English enamel and 
heraldic art may no longer be obscured ot 
further damaged. 
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Pintoricchio. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
‘Great Masters Series.” (Bell & Sons.)—The 
Frescoesinthe Sixtine Chapel. Bythesame Author. 
(Murray.)—Miss Phillipps has written a bright 
and sympathetic study of Pintoricchio. The story 
of his life is well told, and her estimate of his 
osition as a painter, though it inclines towards 
an indulgent view of his talents, shows real dis- 
crimination :— 

“The problems which absorbed the great master 
of Cortona [Signorelli] had never much attraction 
for Pinturicchio, who had not a scientific mind, and 
whose artistic education, deficient to begin with, 
was brought to a premature end by his sudden 
popularity.” 
This is a very concise and fair statement of his 

sition as an artist. Now that the Borgia 
apartments are accessible to the public, and 
every one can see what Pintoricchio was capable 
of when he hada free hand and unlimited 
supplies, his popularity has undoubtedly in- 
creased ; but we fancy that the final verdict of 
connoisseurs will be far more in accordance 
with the contemptuous superiority of Vasari’s 
judgment than with the enthusiastic partisan- 
ship of Morelli. The fact is that at the close 
of the fifteenth century there were other roads 
to popular success than serious study or scrupu- 
lous scholarship, and a man like Alexander 
Borgia took life with too easy a good humour 
to be exacting in the standard of taste to which 
his artists must conform. To feel himself 
surrounded with the evidences of lavish and 
sumptuous display was what Alexander VI. 
wanted in order to savour to the full the delights 
of his Papal office, and this it was that 
Pintoricchio could supply. That in such 
circumstances the artist displayed a delightful 
and spontaneous fancy—that, in spite of the 
crude and childish profusion of gold incrustation 
and brilliant ultramarine, the Borgia apart- 
ments do arouse, if only for a short time, a dis- 
tinct esthetic pleasure—is admirably brought 
out by Miss Phillipps. 

In her discussion of Pintoricchio’s deve- 
lopment Miss  Phillipps rightly follows 
Morelli’s view of the importance of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo, but she speaks somewhat 
disparagingly of that artist’s power as a 
draughtsman, and even hints that some of the 
better figures in his small panels in the gallery 
at Perugia may be by Pintoricchio while work- 
ing under him. This, we think, is scarcely fair 
to the older artist. The figures she alludes 
to are drawn with a nervous and incisive touch 
which Pintoricchio never acquired ; he was too 
hasty, too facile, and too much absorbed in the 
accessories of his art, ever to understand draw- 
ing in the sense in which Fiorenzo, who had 
learnt it direct from Florentine sources, under- 
stood it. Even in the one quality in which 
Pintoricchio’s talent is indisputable, the spon- 
taneity and freshness of his invention, he only 
amplifies the motives of which Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo was the real originator. In view of 
this Morelli’s eulogy of Pintoricchio as a land- 
Scape painter of the first rank cannot but seem 
excessive. 

_ In treating of Pintoricchio’s early works 
in Rome, where for the first time we obtain 














and superficial design. One interesting question, 
however, occurs, namely, how to explain the 
similarity between some of the figures in the 
frescoes of St. Sebastian and St. Catharine and 
the pen-and-ink drawings in the British Museum 
and at Stuttgart which have always been 
attributed to Gentile Bellini. The author, we 
are glad to see, rejects Signor Venturi’s fantastic 
hypothesis that the drawings are by Pintoricchio 
himself ; but she advances what appears to us 
an equally unlikely suggestion, that they were 
sketches made for the purpose of these frescoes 
by one of Pintoricchio’s pupils. In that case 
we are at a loss to explain the immense supe- 
riority of the drawings to the figures in the 
paintings. For these drawings are not by any 
means commonplace studies ; they are the work 
of an artist who combined with an intense 
curiosity about detail and a desire for realism 
a very unusual instinctive feeling for linear 
design—a feeling which none of Pintoricchio’s 
pupils, so far as we know, approaches in the 
remotest degree, but which Gentile Bellini 
exhibits in all his known works. It is no 
doubt difficult to explain how Pintoricchio came 
by Bellini’s drawings, but if chance threw them 
in his way, he was just the man to make use of 
them without further scruple. 

On the vexed point of whether Pintoric- 
chio made use of drawings by the young 
Raphael in his frescoes for the library at 
Siena Miss Phillipps ventures to disagree with 
Morelli and the majority of critics. In spite 
of the difficulty of supposing that so established 
a master as Pintoricchio would adopt the sug- 
gestions of a youth of twenty, we cannot help 
thinking that Miss Phillipps is right in facing 
this difficulty rather than the alternative one 
that Pintoricchio, having made so brilliant a 
drawing as that of the journey to Basel (repro- 
duced in this book), should then have painted 
from it so stiff a design with such arrested 
movement as the first fresco of the series. If 
we assume that Raphael made the drawing, we 
can imagine that Pintoricchio thought he was 
improving it. Had the older master made the 
drawing, he would have known better how to 
make use of it in the fresco. 

Miss Phillipps deserves credit for the 
thoroughness with which she has consulted 
the authorities on her subject, and for the un- 
biassed mind she brings to the vexed ques- 
tions it involves. She writes, moreover, in a 
straightforward and vigorous style which con- 
vinces one of the genuineness of her own 
appreciation of the art she describes. 

In the account of the frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel by the same author we find brought 
together, in a form convenient for tourists, all 
the recent research upon the authorship and 
interpretation of the frescoes. It will certainly 
be a useful compilation, but as it does not pre- 
tend to be more than'a résumé, it requires no 
detailed criticism. We think the author has 
not wholly grasped the relative positions of 
the Florentine and Umbrian masters in the 
execution of the work. She hesitates between 
assigning the supervision of the whole to Botti- 
celli on the one hand and Perugino on the 
other. The fact that all the series of figures of 





there are too many in the ‘Muniment Room of 
St. Mary, Redcliff,’ and the lady’s voluminous 
hat forms a rather false centre to the picture, 
in which the child on the left is also too 
prominent. On the whole, these records are 
just what a man of taste would wish to have, 
with their pleasant old-world flavour. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1901 (Cassell & Co.), 
continues to improve, and this year the volume 
in which the five parts are collected forms an 
excellent record of the pictures. Mr. E. A. 
Abbey’s strenuous ‘Crusaders sighting Jeru- 
salem,’ which opens the volume, is well repro- 
duced in photogravure ; and four other pictures 
are similarly honoured. The preface is judicious 
in its limitation of the claims of the Academy to 
represent national art. The value of the book 
as a possession would be increased if the whole 
of the catalogue was included.—A good deal 
fuller in this respect, though the illustrations 
do not pretend to the same degree of finish, is 
Academy Notes (Chatto & Windus) ; while for 
those who go further afield the catalogue of the 
Paris Salon will give some idea of current 
French ideas. Distinguished this year’s Salon 
is not, but we think that Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, who are responsible for this catalogue 
also, might have had the French titles of the 
pictures done into better English. 

The Graphotone Company have sent us 
Part I. of their One Hundred Gems of English 
Scenery, a collection of permanent photographs 
which is certainly wonderfully cheap at the 
price. The scenes are well selected and 
rendered on the whole, though excessive black- 
ness spoils the effect in some cases. Still, a 
difficult subject like Stock Ghyll Force, Amble- 
side, is creditably represented. 

The Souvenir of the Institute of Printers 
and Kindred Trades, issued in connexion 
with their first annual meeting this spring, 
shows the advance made of recent years 
in all kinds of printing, many of the 
processes being called by new names, such 
as Algraphy, which have not yet reached the 
dictionaries. The technical skill shown in 
many of these, especially in colour printing, 
is undeniable, but a few show a disregard for 
colour harmonies which is rather distressing. 
The cover itself of the souvenir is an ugly piece 
of work. 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 


Tue general impression of the exhibition of 
the Pastel Society’s work at the Royal Institute 
Gallery is distinctly prepossessing. The pic- 
tures have an air of harmonious tonality and 
consistent colouring, the absence of which is 
the most salient defect of modern exhibitions 
of oil or water colour. The walls are hung with 
works which positively invite one’s attention 
instead of holding out unmistakable danger 
signals from a distance. And, what adds to the 
interest of so pleasing an effect, one can greet 
here with genuine applause familiar artists 
whose work in oils draws from one only a 
laboured admiration for their sincerity of pur- 
pose and their fidelity to a given conception. 
Mr. Stott, for example, contributes several 
studies for his picture in the Academy, which 








tall f definite information about the artist, there : : i 
little to add to Morelli’s conclusive annie, the Popes in the niches above the ged of have a freshness and grace which have evapo- 
Directly after them, in opposition to Morelli’s view, | StbJects were designed by Botticelli—some rated entirely in the oil painting. The boy 
mé F the author places the paintings of the Buffalini actually executed by him—indicat es his pre- drinkin ras his saucer (No. 176), with its 
ay Chapel in Ara Coeli. Her description of these is ee PS Se eee ee ee adiene Son’ colouring and effect of ‘pervading 
his admirable, and she brings out their real charm first. light and air, is, to our thinking, a far more 
nd § and the unusual sincerity and earnestness of the complete and successful work than the finished 





sentiment which animates them. How un- 
fortunate were the effects of success and the 
desire to please patrons like Alexander Borgia 
upon the artist may be seen by comparing 
these with his later work in the Vatican. 

In discussing the decorations of the Borgia 
apartments the author follows Dr. Schmarsow 
in his attempt to apportion the various parts 
due to assistants, a somewhat thankless task 
where nothing rises beyond the level of facile 








XUM 





RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS, 


S1x etchings byS. Loxton, published at 7, St. 
Augustine’s Parade, Bristol, form an excellent 
Chatterton Souvenir. The etchings are good 
specimens of clear line, that of Chatterton’s 
monument being particularly happy. The only 
criticism we have to offer is that Mr. Loxton 
has in some of the plates overdone the human 
interest; thus the figures in the plate of 
‘Brook Street, Holborn,’ are well enough, but 





picture for which it was a preliminary study. 
Mr. Clausen, again, can note in pastel with 
much greater certainty and ease those qualities 
of sunlight penetrating gloom which attract him 
in nature, and which he can only suggest by 
laboured and circuitous means in oil. The 
green light from the sunlit grass which comes 
through beneath the cart in No. 108 is far 
more convincing, has far more of the radiant 
quality of such an effect, than his treatment of 
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the same idea in his ‘Golden Barn’ at the 


Academy. The fact is that both these artists 
treat oil painting not as a medium with claims 
and limitations of its own, but as a clumsy 
imitation of the medium in which they really 
conceive, namely, pastel. Pastel is indeed par 
excellence the medium adapted to express the 
typical modern vision of nature. Modern artists 
have concentrated all their attention on the 
colour and quality of lighted surfaces, in contra- 
distinction to the older masters, who found their 
chief delight and their chief opportunity for 
colour in the translucent depths of shadow or 
the saturated colouring of half tones. The 
modern artist tries to give light, so far as pos- 
sible, without shadow; the earlier artists gave 
value to their light not by its brilliance or in- 
tensity, but by its rarity and preciousness. Now 
the soft crumbling of pastel is peculiarly fitted 
to render the broken quality and the vibrating 
colour of strongly lit surfaces, while the inde- 
finite edges of the individual touches suggest 
very vividly the irradiation which accompanies 
such effects. The consequence is that just those 
effects in nature which attract the modern 
painter, and to render which he will torment and 
perturb the medium of oil paint, come willingly 
and rapidly to his hand when he uses pastel. 
He gets what he wants with ease, and, further, 
with economy of means, with the result that his 
work has that directness and purity of quality 
which is necessary if a work of art is to give us 
full pleasure. Another cause of the success 
of the medium lies in the fact that, slight as its 
limitations are, they are inexorable. It is pos- 
sible to mix an infinite number of colours on 
the palette with oil ; in pastel for practical con- 
venience the artist works with a limited number. 
The result is that there is a strong temptation 
to use the same stick of pastel for any tints 
throughout the picture which are in nature 
approximately alike. Ina modern oil painting 
the artist would probably make a fresh mixture 
for each of these touches. The result is in the 
case of the pastel a certain coherence and per- 
vading quality of colour, which is absent in an 
oil painting where no rigorously methodical pro- 
cedure is adopted. That this unity is due toa 
mechanical cause need not check our gratitude 
for the result. 

But to return to the exhibition. Mr. Muhr- 
man’s Hampstead Heath, Bank Holiday (168), 
shows pastel used for a more grandiose purpose 
than is at all usual. It is a fine composition, 
seen in a sombre and grave mood which few 
could have maintained in such surroundings. 
It reminds one rather of Velasquez’s ‘ Boar 
Hunt’ than of the ostensible subject. The 
great black poplar which stands sentinel over 
the revels below, the zigzag of canvas with its 
red edges, are fine discoveries, and the minute 
touches of harsh and acid blues picked out by 
the artist from the discordant profusion of Bank 
Holiday colouring are just the right notes to 
emphasize the warm blacks which form the basis 
of his colour scheme.—Mr. E. Sichel’s nude 
figure of A Bather (149) struck us as an excel- 
lent piece of drawing, which might have ex- 
hibited its qualities better in some more pre- 
cise medium. 

Mr. Duff's drawings of sheep are, as always, 
delightful in the variety of motive and the 
humorous insight into the subject which they 
display. He knows sheep not as the furniture 
of a landscape, but as beings with individual 
characters and impulses. His colour is most 
satisfactory where it is restricted in range to a 
basis of greys and browns with rare blue notes. 

Some foreign contributors add to the interest 
of this exhibition. M. Ménard’s Le Matin (10), 
if a trifle commonplace in its sentiment—in 
the companion piece Le Soir (1) this want of 
distinction is unfortunately emphasized — is 
masterly in its treatment of atmospheric tone. 
The subtlety of the contrasts of the tones of the 
figure with those of the water and landscape 
behind is remarkable.—M. Prouvé’s Crépus- 





cule (231) is also a very accomplished rendering, 
with a finish in the craftsmanship which few 
of our English painters attain. — M. Rodin’s 
drawings are entirely unworthy of his genius. 
The enthusiasm of some of his admirers has 
ended by persuading him that he cannot draw 
a pig with his eyes shut without adumbrating 
some profound symbolical mystery. It is pitiful 
to see a great genius masquerading thus as an 
impostor. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s is to be seen the col- 
lection of M. Emil Pacully, which contains some 
interesting pieces. Among them are a series of 
tapestry designs by the younger Teniers. It is 
an unfamiliar réle for him, but he conforms 
to the peculiar conditions of such design 
with surprising skill. Within a border of 
wreaths of shells supported by putti are seen 
seascapes with the yards and masts of large 
galleons cutting across the pale sky and 
disposed with an excellent sense of pattern. 
The peculiar dry brown which Teniers affects in 
his genre pieces reappears here, but harmo- 
nized in a surprising manner with pinks, 
crimsons, and tender blues which one would 
scarcely have expected in Teniers’s palette. The 
painting of the shell wreaths with minute and 
pearly high lights is masterly. The somewhat 
similar designs attributed to Rubens are not so 
successful, and the attribution can, we think, 
scarcely be maintained; nor can the mono- 
chrome sketch be fairly called his. Two 
portraits by Goya are highly characteristic, and 
one of them unusually sympathetic. The little 
pieta attributed to Simone Martini is in bad 
condition, but is nevertheless an intensely 
passionate and moving conception. Two Vene- 
tian scenes by Guardi, though not belonging 
to the Pacully collection, are included in the 
exhibition. They are remarkable examples of 
Guardi’s work at its best, and approach Cana- 
letto in breadth of vision and sobriety of handling. 
In both pieces the sky is a masterpiece of com- 
position without the aid of definite tone con- 
trasts or sharply realized forms, perhaps the 
most difficult problem that landscape painting 
presents. 

At Messrs. Forbes & Paterson’s are two mag- 
nificent Gainsborough portraits of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell. The lady was apparently somewhat lack- 
ing in force of character and distinction, and the 
artist has had to find his interest in the splendid 
painting of the white satin dress and the archi- 
tectural background; but the gentleman is 
magnificent as a study of character. He stands 
silhouetted against a landscape bare and sombre 
as the background of a Velasquez. The paint 
is put on in thin and rapid scumbles, but so 
brilliantly and scientifically is it used that the 
figure has complete solidity and relief. Even 
among Gainsboroughs this is a notable portrait. 

At Messrs. Obach’s is to be seen a collection 
of paintings by the French Romanticists. Per- 
haps the most interesting of these are a series 
of preparatory sketches by Corot for the decora- 
tion of a church at Ville d’Avray. They show 
how little fitted he was to accomplish a work of 
monumental design. The composition holds 
together so far as it does solely by the atmo- 
spheric effect of the landscape ; the figures are 
lacking in dignity or expressiveness, and appa- 
rently he has given them their prominent posi- 
tion in the composition simply under compulsion 
of the subjects prescribed. Large as they are, 
they remain accessories to a landscape.—Troyon 
is seen here in his finest mood, almost approach- 
ing Courbet in a little picture of a boat and sea 
beach, No. 1, and also in his most sophisticated 
and insincere mood in a large composition, No. 31. 
—J. F. Millet’s little figure of a woman at a 
churn (5) has something of Chardin’s feeling for 
genre, but without his unfailing colour-sense. 

At the Doré Gallery may be seen the work of 
the Viennese artists whocompose the Hagenbund, 
and who have seceded from something which, if it 





be worse than that at which they have arriy 
must be indeed appalling. They adopt the cast. 
off fashions of modern French art with fierce 
and obstinate determination. Dissatisfied with 
the timidity of their originals, they have c 

the orange and blueof French plein air artists into 
red and purple, and one feels that nothing but 
the unfortunate limits of the spectrum prevents 
their pressing their theory still further. 





SALE, 


Messrs. Curist1zE, Manson & Woops sold 
on July 6th the following pictures: Sir A, W, 
Callcott, A River Scene, with old cottage, 120), 
G. Lance, The Monkey Delighted, 141), 
Bronzino, Portrait of a Lady, in rich dress, with 
a dog, 1051. F. Francia, Portrait of a Youth, 
in brown dress and cap, 152l. S. del Piombo, 
Francesco Albizzi, 115/. J. Both, A View of 
the Tiber and Surrounding Country, 3041. 





Fine-Grt Gossip. 

Tue Fine-Art Society are showing in New 
Bond Street an exhibition of ‘The Rivers of 
Scotland,’ as painted by Mr. J. MacWhirter, 
R.A.; and of ‘Cashmir,’ water - colours by 
Col. Strahan. The private view was last Thurs. 
day. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. have now on 
view, at their galleries in Pall Mall, portraits of 
‘Fair American Women,’ by Mr. Carle J, 
Blenner, of New York. 

Tue Royal Academy Exhibition, which has 
hitherto been more than ordinarily well 
attended, though the sales of pictures there, as 
elsewhere, have been by no means remarkable, 
will be closed on the first Monday in August, 
The New Gallery, which has been much less 
fortunate as an exhibition than the Academy, 
will be shut about the same time. 

Mr. Joun Brett, who has been seriously ill 
for some time, is reported to be somewhat better. 

Yesterpay a loan exhibition of works by Sir 
Henry Raeburn and other deceased painters of 
the Scottish School was opened at the National 
Galleries, Edinburgh. 

THE water-colours by Miss Fortescue-Brick- 
dale, of which the exhibition has just closed, 
have almost all of them been sold at high prices. 
This must be most satisfactory to Mr. Dowdes- 
well, who purchased the collection from the 
artist for some 1501. or so, it is rumoured. 

Ir is sincerely to be hoped that the money 
necessary to save the Marble Hill property at 
Twickenham from being cut up for building 
will be forthcoming. To most people the 
importance of this lies in the effect which the 

reat masses of trees have on the view from 

ichmond Hill, which would be robbed of its 
greatest charm by their destruction ; but besides 
this, the house and park of Marble Hill itself 
are of great beauty. There are few better 
examples of English Palladian architecture than 
the house, with its perfectly proportioned 
facade. The interior still retains the original 
panelling and fine stucco-work. 


4 
Tue Builder says that the proprietors of 


Coutts’s Bank have purchased the Crown lease 
of the Lowther Arcade, long renowned for toys, 
and interesting to the artistic world because of 
an exhibition of paintings which many years 
ago was held in the so-called Adelaide Gallery, 
a precursor of the Polytechnic Institution which 
during some decades starved in Regent Street. 
The Adelaide Gallery was, we think, the first 
foundation of its kind in London where *‘ popular 
science” was made manifest by means of what 
was called ‘‘laughing gas” and the like attrac- 
tions, such as glass-working and _ startling 
electrical manifestations, including a worried 
‘‘ electric eel,” a poor thing from which much 
was expected. 

In continuation of a recent note of ours 
relative to Mr, Philip James Bailey, the veteran 
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t, it may be mentioned that Mr. Albert Toft 


fas lately completed, and has at present in his 
studio at Chelsea, a bust in bronze for which 
the author of ‘Festus’ gave sittings so recently as 
last autumn in his Nottingham home. That 
town is fortunate in possessing a trust fund 
designed to perpetuate the memory of poets 
who have been closely associated with it, and 
the simple method is being adopted of placing 
busts of them in suitable spots in the borough. 
Among those already entrusted to well-known 
artists for execution are Byron, William and 
Mary Howitt, Kirke White, and, as mentioned 
above, Mr. Philip J. Bailey. Looking at Mr. 
Toft’s work, one is struck by the curious com- 

site resemblance which Bailey’s fine head 
a, to those of Lord Leighton and William 
Morris. 

Tux exhibition of Egyptian antiquities from 
royal tombs of the first dynasty, &., at Abydos, 
found by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, is now 
open at University College, Gower Street, till 
July 27th, and should be visited by all interested 
in such matters. 

Tue recent death of Herman Grimm leaves 
a far greater blank than many a more dis- 
tinguished writer, for with him passed away 
one of the last links that connected this century 
with Germany’s great classical period. Herman 
was born in Cassel in 1828. The son of Wilhelm 
Grimm, the nephew of Jakob, it followed as a 
matter of course that he was brought up in all 
the traditions of the Goethe school ; and he did 
them credit, though his was not acreative mind. 
His poems and novels were of small importance, 
but his works on art were exceedingly popular, 
for he possessed the power of presenting his 
ideas in clear and pleasant form, free from all 
disfiguring pedantry. His life of Michael 
Angelo, perhaps his best-known work, is written 
in German worthy of Goethe’s disciple, but it 
was as an essayist that he excelled. His wife was 
as closely connected with the past as himself, for 
she was the daughter of Achim and Bettina von 
Arim, and niece of Clemens Brentano. 
Grimm, who for many years filled the posi- 
tion of Art Lecturer at Berlin University, had 
long been ailing, but his interest in art and 
literature remained undiminished to the last. 

TaEcommission for the International Congress 
of Archeeologists at Athens has just held its 
first meeting, under the presidency of the 
Crown Prince Constantine. A sub-committee 
was chosen to make arrangements for the 
details of the Congress and the issue of special 
invitations, with the Cultus-Minister Stais as 
president, and the Director-General of Anti- 
quities Kavvadias, Prof. Homolle, the Director 
of the French Archzeological Institute, and Dr. 
Dérpfeld, the Director of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute, as members. During the time 
of the Congress there is to be a general visit of 
the members to the antiquities of Athens, and 
it is hoped that common excursions will also be 
arranged to some of the most archzologically 
interesting points in the Greek kingdom. The 
date of the Congress will probably be the spring 
of 1903. 

In a brickfield near Feodosia, on the east coast 
of the Crimea, according to a letter in the 
Vossische Zeitung, a vessel containing about a 
thousand ancient Greek copper coins, of various 
sizes, has lately been dug up. On one side of 
the coins the letters ITAH are inscribed, on the 
other side is the head of Pan. Pan was the 
tutelary god of Pantikapaion, the old Milesian 
colony upon whose site Kertch now stands. 

e coins are in good preservation. They bear, 
besides the inscription, a quiver and an arrow. 


Mr. A. Hatt writes with reference to 
‘Warwickshire Ecclesiology ’:— 

“In your issue of June 29th it was stated that Job 
Throckmorton set up his ‘ Mar-Prelate’ printing- 
press at Wolston, but the writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
states that it was at Haseley, where he certainly 
Tesided. It will be of interest to have this point 
Cleared up.” 





Historians and antiquaries will be glad 
to hear that some decided steps have been 
taken towards the preservation of the unique 
remains of the medisval city, harbour, and 
fortifications of Famagosta, in respect to the 
dangers threatening which in the way of 
‘*improvements” the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings bestirred itself some 
months ago. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLu.—Herr Kubelik’s Orchestral Concert. 
St. JAMES’s HALL,—Mr. Bispham’s Voeal Recital. 


Herr Kvserix gave an orchestral con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall last Friday week, 
at which he performed the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. In the first two movements he 
was not heard to the best advantage, and for 
this the heated atmosphere may serve as 
excuse; in the Finale he recovered himself 
and played admirably. In the slow move- 
ment there was no dragging, while on 
the other hand in the Finale there was no 
exaggeration ; it is sometimes taken at an 
absurdly fast pace. The violinist, however, 
achieved his greatest success in a Vieux- 
temps Rondo. The orchestra was under the 
careful direction of Mr. Landon Ronald, 
whose clever ‘Suite de Ballet’ was included 
in the programme. Miss Aurélia Révy’s 
renderings of Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,’’ and Schubert’s ‘ Erl Konig’ were 
not satisfactory. 

Mr. David Bispham’s vocal recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
proved highly successful. The well- 
arranged programme opened with three 
songs: Mozart’s ‘Non Pit Andrai,’ Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Die Ehre Gottes,’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘I’m a Roamer.’ Whether the 
middle one was rightly placed may be 
open to question; anyhow, all three were 
admirably rendered. Next came two Loewe 
ballads, a setting of Goethe’s humorous 
‘ Hochzeitlied’ and the well-known ‘Ed- 
ward.’ The first, though only of light 
character, is clever and piquant. A group 
of songs by modern composers now living 
in New York was of varying interest. The 
most attractive were a ‘Sérénade,’ by Mr. 
Amherst Webber, who studied at Dresden 
under Herr Nicodé; and ‘Der Miller,’ by 
Mr. Wetzler, an American of German 
descent—two small yet excellent songs. The 
programme ended with some traditional 
and folk songs, among which three negro 
melodies attracted chief attention ; they were 
collected and arranged by Mr. P. L. Dunbar, 
himself a negro and a poet of some dis- 
tinction in the States. How far were the 
melodies touched up?—that is the ques- 
tion. Why should not Mr. Bispham, when 
he next visits the States, bring back some 
genuine, unadulterated melodies? The three 
he sang were, if we mistake not, somewhat 
highly seasoned to tickle popular taste. Mr. 
Bispham’s singing throughout the afternoon 
was remarkably fine. There was display 
of feeling without exaggeration, strength 
without ranting, and always a keen appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the words and the 
spirit and style of the music which he was 
interpreting. 











Musical Gossiy. 


Miss Marie Fintuncer and her quartet 
party introduced Dr. Ernest Walker’s new 
settings of songs from ‘England’s Helicon’ 
at the concert given at Bechstein Hall on 
Friday, the 5th inst. These settings of sixteenth- 
century poems are five in number, and all are 
thoughtful and melodious. The pianoforte 
accompaniments, too, are well wrought and 
sufficiently varied. Of the five pieces the most 
attractive is ‘ Wodenfride’s Song in Praise of 
Amargana,’ a pleasing and effective vocal part 
being supported by a light and dainty accom- 
paniment. Dr. Stanford’s agreeable settings 
of songs from Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ for vocal 
quartet with pianoforte accompaniment were 
also performed at this concert, but at times the 
singers were not well together. Mr. Donald 
Tovey acquitted himself admirably at the piano. 

Mr. Jonun Tuomas, harpist to the King, gave 
his annual concert at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. The Welsh artist’s com- 
mand over the resources of his instrument was 
once more made manifest during his perform- 
ances of his own fantasia ‘Molian Sounds’ 
and his ‘ Echoes of a Waterfall’ and Study in 
F. In renderings of duets from his own pen 
for violin and harp and violoncello and harp 
Mr. Thomas was associated with Mlle. Marianne 
Eissler and M. Hollman, and in a piece written 
for two harps Mile. Clara Eissler joined her 
teacher. A band of twenty-four harps played 
Schubert’s ‘L’Adieu’ and Gounod’s ‘ Marche 
Solennelle’ with precision and good effect ; and 
among the vocalists was Miss Ethel Wood, 
who sang Miss Eva dell’ Acqua’s ‘ Vilanelle’ 
with remarkable skill and vivacity of style. 

An American vocalist, Miss Susan Metcalfe, 
possessed of a light, well-trained soprano voice, 
gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and by her refined and expressive 
rendering of songs by Caccini and Mozart, also of 
some quaint old French airs, soon won the 
hearts of her audience. We can only speak of 
the first part of a well-ordered programme in 
which the later groups of songs were drawn from 
modérn composers. Mr. Beigel, who officiated 
at the piano, well understands the difficult art 
of accompanying. 

Last week we mentioned that two water- 
colour portraits of two celebrated French 
composers had been added to the Musical 
Museum of Herr Manskopf at Frankfort-on- 
Maine. The one is that of Marc Antoine 
Charpentier (1634-1702), pupil of Carissimi, 
whose numerous manuscripts are shortly to be 
published ; the other is that of Michel Lambert, 
a famous teacher of singing at Paris (1610-96), 
chamber musician to Louis XIV. Lambert was 
the father-in-law of Lully. Besides these two 
portraits, hitherto unknown, Herr Manskopf has 
acquired an excellent engraved portrait of the 
Italian singer Teresa Saporiti. She was one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of Mozart, and 
impersonated Donna Anna at the production of 
‘Don Giovanni’ at Prague on October 29th, 
1787. She was born in 1763, and died at the 
advanced age of 106 at Milan on March 17th, 
1869. This portrait represents her in her 
twenty-eighth year. 

Next Saturday morning, at eleven o’clock, 
Dr. W. H. Cummings, Prof. Prout, and Dr. 
Vincent, as delegates of the London Section 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, will 
place on the house situated at 8, Bolwell 
Street (formerly Terrace), Lambeth Walk, a 
tablet (presented to the Section by Mr. H. L. 
Doulton) in memory of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who was born there in 1842. 

In connexion with the late composer, it may 
be mentioned that Mr. Charles W. Matthews is 
acting as honorary secretary to the Arthur Sul- 
livan Memorial Fund. Subscriptions may be 
forwarded to Lloyd’s Bank, Law Courts branch, 
or to Messrs. Chappell or Messrs. Novello. 
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Mr, CoLekipGe-TAyLor, whose new cantata 
‘The Blind Girl of Castel Cuille’ will be per- 
formed at the forthcoming Leeds Festival, is 
the only one left of the three native composers 
who accepted commissions. 

‘Le Rot p’Ys,’ by Edouard Lalo, produced at 
the Paris Opéra Comique in 1888, will be per- 
formed for the first time in England at Covent 
Garden next week. The ‘Symphonie Espag- 
nole,’ first introduced here by Senor Sarasate, 
who played it at the Crystal Palace in 1878, and 
the ‘ Rhapsodie Norvégienne,’ which forms part 
of Mr. Wood’s regular repertory, have rendered 
his name familiar here. It was only late in life 
that Lalo’s merits as a composer were duly 
appreciated. Besides the works mentioned he 
wrote chamber music, a grand ballet ‘ Namouna,’ 
also arranged as an orchestral suite ; but his ‘Roi 
d’Ys’ was his chief success. At the time of its 
production he was in his sixty-sixth year. Lalo 
was born at Lille in 1823, and died at Paris, 
April 23rd, 1892. 

ARRANGEMENTS had been made for a short 
Wagner cycle at Turin, says the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung of June 28th, but although there 
was a good guarantee fund, the plan fell 
through, the Ricordi house holding the rights 
of performance of Wagner’s music-dramas in 
Italy claiming as tanti¢me the modest sum of 
80,000 lire. 

THE death is announced of Eduard Bernsdorf, 
who was born at Dessau in 1825. He studied 
under Fr. Schneider, and afterwards at Berlin 
under A. B. Marx. He was for many years 
editor of the Signale fiir die musikalische Welt, 
and was one of Wagner’s most bitter opponents. 
The Allgemeine Musik - Zeitung of July 5th 
speaks of him as ‘‘ probably the last repre- 
sentative of ultra-conservatism in Germany.” 
Bernsdorf completed the ‘Neue Universal- 
Lexikon der Tonkunst’ commenced by J. 
Schladebach in 1855. 

A Waener cycle at Graz, commencing on 
May 29th and ending on June 24th, has proved 
a brilliant success. All seats for all the per- 
formances were sold. The master’s works, from 
‘Rienzi’ to the ‘ Ring,’ were given in chrono- 
logical order, under the conductorship of Herr 
Weissleder. ‘ Meistersinger,’ ‘Tristan,’ and the 
‘Ring’ were performed without cuts for the 
first time at Graz. 

AN interesting Mozart cycle will be given at 
the Residenztheater, Munich, previous to the 
opening of the Prince Regent Theatre. ‘Figaro’s 
Hochzeit,’ ‘ Entfiihrung,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ and 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ will be performed with a 
small orchestra of about thirty musicians. On 
August 11th ‘ Die Zauberflote’ will be given in 
the Hofoper, with a larger orchestra. Enthusiasm 
for Wagner runs high at Munich, and the great 
Wagner cycle at the Prince Regent Theatre will 
attract its thousands, but the honour paid to the 
older master deserves note, also the attempt to 
give his works under proper conditions. 

Le Meénestrel of July 7th, quoting from a 
Norwegian paper, states that the widow of the 
once famous violinist Ole Bull has presented 
his violin to the Bergen Museum. The instru- 
ment is said to have been made in 1532 by 
Gasparo da Salo, and its rich ornaments are said 
to be by Benvenuto Cellini. There is, how- 
ever, some mistake of date, seeing that Sald was 
only born in 1542. Cardinal Aldobrandini gave 
it to the Innspruck Museum, from which it was 
carried off by a soldier of Napoleon’s army 
during his occupation of Tyrol. It was after- 
wards bought by the Viennese banker Rehaczek. 
Ole Bull, when giving concerts at Vienna in 1830, 
offered, though in vain, a princely sum for it. 
Some years later, and in presence of Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt, Ole Bull received a letter from 
the banker’s son announcing that his father had 
bequeathed the instrument to him. Such is 
said to be the eventful history of the violin 
which henceforth will be one of the most 
precious treasures of the Bergen Museum. 


A statvuE has just been erected to Lortzing 
in his native town of Pyrmont. A pamphlet 
‘ Albert Lortzing,’ by C. A. Webster, published 
last year by Messrs. Novello & Co., gives an 
interesting account of the life and art-work of 
a composer who may seem small beside his 
great contemporaries, but whose ‘Ozar and 
Zimmermann’ won for him no small fame, 
though not fortune. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mile. Bery’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Operatic Performance by Students 
Music, 8, Globe Theatre. 


Mon. 


Tues. the Royal Academy of 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Operatic Performance by Students of the Royal Academy of 
usic, 8, Globe Theatre. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Students’ Concert, Royal Academy of Music, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Wep. 
THURS. 
Fri. 


Bar. 








DRAMA 


-——— 


Thédtre de Meilhae et Halévy. Tomes I,-IV. 

(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Since the appearance in 1878 of the plays 
of Labiche, the plan of printing the col- 
lected works of the gayest and least disci- 
plined of French dramatists has come into 
fashion, and the ‘Théitre’ of Edmond 
Gondinet is naturally followed by that 
of Meilhac and Halévy. It is, of course, 
possible to go back by way of Bayard and 
Scribe to Picard, and thence to the ‘‘ Théitre 
du Boulevard” and the “Théatre de la 
Foire.” A certain measure of interest is 
felt by students in the parades of the last 
century and the parodies of the previous. 
It may even be conceded that works of the 
class indicated, and the libretti of operas, 
which constitute a considerable portion of 
the dramatic baggage of Scribe, are not 
inherently much more improbable than the 
vaudevilles which form an even larger 
element. So associated with the music are 
naturally these libretti that those who 
read them for pleasure or amusement must 
be few. Are works such as ‘ La Muette de 
Portici’ or ‘Le Dieu et la Bayadére’ of 
Scribe read now in literature any more than 
the ‘Atys’ of Quinault, the ‘Oberon’ of 
Wieland, or the ‘ Dissoluto Punito’ (‘ Don 
Juan’) of Da Ponte? One might even 
ask if any Englishman now reads ‘The 
Duenna’ of Sheridan. 

The first three volumes of this work 
comprise pieces such as ‘ La Belle Héleéne,’ 
‘La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein,’ and 
‘Barbe-Bleue,’ which are as closely asso- 
ciated with the music of Offenbach as 
are Mr. Gilbert’s Savoy operas with that 
of Sullivan. One can no more disso- 
ciate ‘Voici le sabre de mon pére” or 
‘Le roi barbu qui s’avance”’ from Offen- 
bachian melodies than one can separate 
‘‘ When I was a lad I served a term” and 
a score of similar songs from their famous 
settings. Concerning the expediency of 
reprinting more than one opéra-bouffe of 
Meilhac and Halévy which is still in pos- 
session of the stage, two opinions may be 
held. These works have, as a rule, genuine 
humour and comic characterization, and they 
enrich the stage with types we should be 
sorry to lose. But as literature their posi- 
tion is less considerable, and the perusal 
of a work such as, say, ‘Barbe-Bleue’ is 
somewhat of a task. 

Apart from the works written for music, 
the plays now published may be found 





very pleasant reading. The collection opens 


with ‘Frou-frou,’ which is not only the 
masterpiece of the two collaborators, by 
in its line one of the best plays of the lag 
half-century. In the hands of Deascli 
Gilberte the heroine was accepted as a type 
of Parisian frivolity and charm. Madame 
Bernhardt has since seized on the character 
and modified it, without effacing the memo. 
ries of her predecessor. So late as 1892 
the réle was mistakenly assigned to Mlle, 
Marsy. Among the exponents of Sartorys 
have been MM. Pujol, Marais, and Worms; 
and among those of Brigard, Lafontaine, 
Ravel, and De Féraudy. The play ends far 
more seriously than the general run of pieces 
by Meilhac and Halévy, and it is only during 
the first three acts that their touch is quite 
recognizable. 

Far more characteristic is a piece such 
as ‘La Cigale,’ which in the midst of sceneg 
approaching buffoonery remains within the 
limits of comedy. Here, as in ‘ Lolotte) 
‘L’Ingénue,’ and ‘Les Sonnettes,’ our 
authors turned to admirable account the 
talent of Madame Céline Chaumont, an 
actress absolutely unequalled in charging a 
part with suggestion or, as she herself would 
say, ‘‘with intentions.” Other pieces in 
which they were no less successful in fitting 
her appear in subsequent volumes. The 
only other artist for whom they wrought 
similar wonders was Mlle. Schneider, the 
original Grande Duchesse and Belle Héléne, 
One-act pieces such as ‘L’Eté de la Saint- 
Martin’ and ‘ Le Roi Candaule’ show light- 
ness of touch. No other instance presents 
itself to our memory of the publication of 
the joint plays of two dramatists since the 
days of Brueys and Palaprat—well on to 
a century later than those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

The fourth volume of the collected works 
of Meilhac and Halévy, which appears a 
month or two later than the others, is 
thoroughly representative of the work of 
these diverting dramatists. It opens with ‘La 
Boule,’ a four-act piece, first given at the 
Palais Royal, November 24th, 1874, and 
shortly afterwards, with no very conspicuous 
success, adapted tothe English stage. It starts 
brilliantly, and is still remembered for the 
acting of Geoffroy as Paturel and Gil- 
Pérez as La Musardiére, but falls off in the 
later scenes, and is not likely to be seen 
again. ‘La Vie Parisienne,’ another of the 
comic operas in which the authors were 
associated with Offenbach, dates back to 
1866, when it was given at the Palais 
Royal, with Hyacinthe and Brasseur in parts 
subsequently taken at the Variétés by Dupuis 
and Berthelier. It served its purpose, but 
scarcely repays perusal. It is otherwise 
with ‘Madame attend Monsieur,’ a one-act 
comedy, in which Madame Chaumont was 
seen in 1872 at the Variétés. During the fre- 
quent visits of Madame Chaumont to London 
Madame remained perhaps the most popu- 
lar as it was one of the most interesting parts 
in her repertory. Two other one-act pieces 
of no special significance are ‘Le Petit 
Hotel,’ given at the Comédie Frangaise, 
February 21st, 1879, with a cast comprising 
the two Coquelins, M. Thiron, M. Truffer, 
and Mile. Jeanne Samary; and ‘ Le Bouquet,’ 
in which, in 1868, Geoffroy and Gil-Pérez 
were seen at the Palais Royal. In ‘ Le Petit 
Hotel’ Mlle. Samary, almost for the first 





time, exchanged her customary réle of 
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soubrette for that of a woman of fashion. 
The piece scarcely merited the position 
assigned it at the leading French theatre. 








THE WEEK. 

Her Masesty’s.—Performances of Madame Bernhardt 
and M. Coquelin. 
A creat gain in interest has attended the 
rformances of Madame Bernhardt and M. 
uelin since the withdrawal of ‘L’Aiglon’ 
and the substitution of the regular reper- 
tories of those artists. Prepared for any 
sacrifice in its worship of fashion, society 
has yawned conscientiously through the six 
acts of M. Rostand’s piece, has professed 
its devotion to alexandrines it can neither 
follow nor comprehend, and gone into pre- 
tended ecstasies over the presentation by a 
middle-aged woman of a chubby, an un- 
interesting, and an anemic boy. With the 
revival last week of ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ 
enuine enthusiasm took the place of simu- 
lated raptures, and the public, recognizing 
the “Sarah” of old days, wept and 
applauded as it had almost forgotten how 
to weep and applaud. Clever as it is in 
construction, ‘La Tosca’ is a detestable 
piece, which all the acting in the world fails 
to commend to English tastes. ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,’ which was given on Tuesday, is 
from the dramatic standpoint not much 
more stimulating than ‘ L’Aiglon.’ Its 
merits, such as they are, require for their 
degustation taste-and knowledge such as 
not one educated Englishman in ten thousand 
can claim; and the performance by M. 
Coquelin of the Gascon hero, in spite of the 
adulation with which it has been received, 
is wholly lacking in inspiration. The 
Roxane of Madame Bernhardt added to its 
attractions, the part being assigned by the 
actress a charm which no previous exponent 
had it in her power to bestow. Roxane 
is, however, intrinsically artificial and un- 
interesting—a conventional heroine, with 
the aspirations of a précieuse and scarcely a 
touch of genuine womanhood. The great 
attraction of the visit now closed consisted 
in the revival on Monday night of 
‘Phédre’ and ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ 
In the part of Phédre Madame Bernhardt 
made on the 2nd of June, 1879, as a 
member of the Comédie Frangaise, her first 
appearance in London. The opening pro- 
gramme of that company on its first visit 
as a collective body consisted of a prologue 
by M. Jean Aicard recited by Got; 
‘Le Misanthrope,’ with Delaunay as Alceste, 
Madame Favart as Céliméne, and M. 


\Ooquelin as Oronte; and the second act 


of ‘Phédre,’ with Madame Bernhardt as 
Phédre to the Hippolyte of M. Mounet- 
Sully. Such an experiment could not be 
Wholly satisfactory, and on the 13th the 
whole of ‘Phédre’ was given with the 
same two performers. Four days later ‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules’ was presented, with 
M. Coquelin and M. Coquelin cadet re- 
spectively as Mascarille and Jodelet. 

It is defensible to maintain that in the 
characters then, so far as England is con- 
cerned, first assigned them Madame Bern- 
hardt and M. Coquelin reached the high- 
water mark of their powers. Phédre 
Temains a test character in the Oomédie 
Francaise with all who have survived the 
érvours of romanticism and preserve their 








faith in the classicism which after all is 
the chief glory of the French stage. In 
Phédre Madame Bernhardt established 
her right to wear the mantle of Rachel. 
Marguerite (Gautier, Fédora, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and many other characters, in 
some of which she experiences serious rivalry, 
have their admirers. In its mingled 
fatefulness, beauty, and allurement Phédre 
rests the artist’s greatest accomplishment. 
Her performance of it has lost none of its 
old beauty and intensity, and the latest 
audience was as much impressed by it as 
was the earliest. 

In Mascarille 
unsurpassed — it 


M. Coquelin remains 
may almost be said 
unsurpassable. The performance by M. 
Coquelin of parts such as Scarpia, 
Duval, or even Cyrano is a triumph 
over difficulties. So conscientious in detail 
and so admirable in method is M. Coquelin 
that he has been able to take up a large 
portion of the repertory of Got. He can fit 
himself to almost anything. Mascarille 
and Scapin, and the valets generally of 
Moliére, come to him almost as it were by 
nature. A better exponent of them is not 
to be hoped. The mock graces and ex- 
aggerated polish of Mascarille are in- 
imitably exhibited ; and the insolence and 
swagger of the valet were no bad prepara- 
tion for the braggart airs of Cyrano. When 
real sentiment has to be shown M. Coquelin 
is heavily handicapped; where pretension 
or assumption takes its place he is without 
an equal. An engagement the latter half 
of which was prodigal in delight came to a 
close on Friday with a repetition of ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ which has proved the 
great attraction of the French season at 
Her Majesty’s. 








ON “VLLORXA” IN ‘TIMON OF ATHENS,’ 
III. iv. 112, 


‘“‘Tis whetstone to the sagacity of com- 
mentators,” ‘‘this mysterious word,” ‘‘ this 
apocryphal name,” is by no means satisfactorily 
accounted for by Mr. Littledale in his ingenious 
note in the Atheneum of May 25th. He is of 
opinion that the combination of letters, symbols, 
or numerals appearing in the First Folio as 
Vilorxa, or as he would arrange it “ VII-or-X-a,” 
stands for ‘‘seven or ten other.” Why Shak- 
speare should make Timon say ‘‘seven or ten 
other,” and not ‘“‘eight or ten other,” or 
‘*three or four other,” or, in fact, any like com- 
bination of numerals, Mr. Littledale does not 
explain. He does not bring forward any other 
passage in which ‘‘ closely written numerals ” of 
this character appear, or tell us why the printers 
of the Folio should have printed them in this 
extraordinary form. It may be noted that in 
the list of dramatis persone Lucius, Lucullus, and 
Sempronius are the ‘‘ three flattering lords,” and 
Ventidius is one of Timon’s ‘false friends.” 
Alcibiades with ‘‘ other Athenian senators ” and 
Apemantus seem to complete the list. It is 
difficult to see why the first three should in this 
passage have been specifically mentioned, and 
the remainder comprised in the ‘‘seven or ten 
other” lords. 

Mr. Littledale, I submit, misled by the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of his theory, misses the 
plain force of the passage, the key to which 
seems to lie in the word ‘‘ all”’:— 

Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius [Vilorza], all. 
toeeee Invite them ail, 
Using this word ‘‘ all” as the key, this haphazard 
combination of letters (for it is nothing else) has 
in all probability been carelessly substituted 
or ‘* All lords ” or ‘‘ All the lords,” the govern- 








ing idea in Timon’s mind being that his steward 
was to make no exception in the universal 
summons to Timon’s table. The line would 
then read :— 
Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius, all lords, all. 

The V in ‘*Vilorxa”’ is in all probability an 
inverted A, the double / in ‘‘all” caused the 
loss of the initial J in ‘‘ lords,” and the careless 
transposition of the letters d and s in ‘‘ lords” 
gives the xa. As to the other suggested cor- 
rections of the passage, every scholar can see 
them for himself in the ‘Cambridge Shake- 
speare.’ Two or three are satisfactory, though 
not convincing, as far as the sense goes, although 
they may not be so with regard to the metre. 

The printers in this passage seem to have 
been guilty of a piece of scandalously careless 
typography, no better and no worse than in 
those passages the text of which the consensus 
of critical opinion for the last two hundred 
years has in many instances regarded as corrected 
and finally settled ; and with all our veneration 
for the First Folio, we shall not fall down 
and worship the printers in this instance. We 
decline to say with Dr. H. H. Furness, ‘There 
is the text, and we must comprehend it if we 
can” (Introduction to his ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ p. 22). We decline to receive the 
printer's text as in every case representing the 
authentic text of Shakspeare as it left his mind 
and hand. It is high time that this slavish 
adoration of the blunders of the First Folio 
should cease, and that the sane criticism of the 
eighteenth century, of the school of Theobald 
and Hanmer, should once more prevail, if any- 
thing further is to be achieved in the emenda- 
tion of the text of Shakspeare. 

Henry CuNINGHAM. 





Tue late Dr. Leo, of Berlin, was, I think, the 
first critic who attempted to explain the crux 
‘* Vilorxa ” as a collocation of Roman numerals 
and alphabetical letters, and Shakspearean 
critics will be free to choose whether they will 
interpret the word with Dr. Leo as equivalent 
to ‘* Five pounds or ten angels” (VII or x a), or 
with Mr. Littledale as equivalent to ‘‘ Seven or 
ten other” (VII or x o'). I must protest, how- 
ever, against any attempt to introduce into the 
text any reading based upon conclusions derived 
from either theory. 

In the First Folio Timon’s speech con- 
taining the crux is printed as three lines 
of verse, and is followed by the Steward’s 
speech, which, although printed as prose, readily 
splits up into verse, the opening words ‘‘O 
my Lord” serving to complete the short line 
‘« Tle once more feast the Rascals.” 

Mr. Littledale’s first suggested reading runs 
thus :— 

So fitly. Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius : 
Seven or ten other: All! 

I’ll once more feast the rascals. 

The extended pronunciation Sempronius is in 
direct opposition to that of Lucius (two syl- 
lables) in the same line, and also to one of the 
most well-known characteristics of Shakspearean 
accentuation. The iin Latin names terminat- 
ing in ius is almost universally pronounced by 
Shakspeare as consonantal y, producing one 
syllable—yus. Further, the short line, ‘‘ Seven 
or ten other: All!” is exceptional in Shak- 
speare, and therefore unsatisfactory. = _— 

Mr. Littledale’s second reconstruction is as 
follows :— 

Seven—or ten—or all! I’ll once more feast 

The rascals. 
If this is accepted, how is the Steward’s 
speech to be metrically arranged ? 

I would venture to suggest, with some hesi- 
tation, that the word ‘‘ Vllorxa” is merely an 
example of dittography, and that its ele- 
ments are to be found in the words ‘‘ Lucullus,” 
‘‘Sempronius,” ‘‘ All” (cp. Horace, ‘ Odes,’ 
III. iv. 9, 10). 

Whatever may have been the sins of the 
printers of the Second Folio (1632), I think 
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they were well advised in removing the word 
altogether from the text, and reading :— 


Tim. So fitly. Go bid all my friends againe 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius: All 
Ile once more feast the Rascals. 
Stew. O my Lord, Xe. 
This was also the opinion of Prof. Leo and of 
Dr. Aldis Wright. Francis JOHN Payne. 





A LOST PLAY BY DICKENS. 
27, New Oxford Street, W.C., June 29th, 1901. 

“Ts SHe wis Wire? or, SOMETHING 
Srxcutar. A Comic Burletta in One Act. By 
Charles Dickens,” was first played at the 
St. James’s Theatre, March 6th, 1837. Mr. 
Dexter, in his ‘ Hints to Collectors,’ speaks of 
it as 
“ supposed to have been published in London about 
1 + Re The work was reprinted by James Osgood 
& Co., Boston, U.S.A , 1877, 32mo, and unfortunately 
the original copy was destroyed in the fire which 
burned their business premises in December, 
1879. Mr. Osgood states that this was a demy 8vo 
of thirty pages, without wrapper, but he had 
entirely forgotten the publisher’s name. I have 
never seen a copy of it, nor do I know of any one 
in this country who has ; it would certainly createa 
small sensation in the Dickens world if acopy should 
turn up by any chance.” 

Mr. C. P. Johnson, in ‘ Hints to Collectors,’ 
&c. (1885), says concerning ‘Is She his 
Wife ?’: ‘‘Said to have been privately printed 
in 1837, but no copy is known to exist.” 

In transcribing the above extracts from two 
acknowledged authorities I have italicized 
several words which in the originals are in 
ordinary type —this in order to indicate the 
points of importance, so as to make my letter as 
brief as possible by omitting explanatory ver- 
biage. There has just fallen into my hands a 
copy of this burletta, which has the following 
characteristics : size post 8vo, pp. 22+-2 blank, 
with a printed wrapper. Nowhere about it is 
there either date, printer’s or publisher’s name. 
I feel strongly of opinion—and in fact may say 
that I am certain—it is before Osgood’s vest- 
pocket edition of 1877, which up tili now is the 
only one I know of, and that is a tiny thing of 
eighty pages 32mo. The paper of the wrapper 
of mine is similar to that used for Chapman & 
Hall’s reprint of ‘The Strange Gentleman,’ and 
it may be that this also was done by them. 
However that may be, I have never seen it 
before. Bibliographies, as far as I know, help 
not at all. I hope that the publication of this 
may settle the question. W. T. Spencer. 








Hramatic Gossip. 


MapamMeE Résane has transferred her com- 
pany from the Coronet Theatre to the Globe, 
at which she has been seen during the week. 
No novelty has, however, been attempted, 
the programme being constituted of pieces in 
which she had previously been seen. 

Mr. Lewis WALLER will appear next month 
at the Duke of York’s in ‘A Royal Rival ’ (Mr. 
Du Maurier’s adaptation of ‘Don Cesar de 
Bazan’), in which he has already been seen in 
various suburban houses. His company will 
include Miss Lily Hanbury, Mr. Mollison, and 
others of his former troupe. On the same 
night on which he opens the piece will also be 
produced at the Criterion Theatre, New York, 


ANOTHER adaptation of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is to be 
produced by Mr. F. Curzon at the Prince of 
Wales’s on August 22nd. Miss Marie Tempest 
will be Becky Sharp, other parts being played 
by Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. Kenneth Douglas, and 
Mr. F. Sidney. 

Terry's THEATRE will reopen on August 19th 
with ‘The Giddy Goat,’ an adaptation from the 
French by Mr. George Moore. 

Tue St. James’s Theatre, which is now closed, 
will not be reoccupied by Mr. Alexander until 
December, when the first important experiment, 





will consist of the production of the long-pro- 
mised ‘Paolo and Francesca.’ During the 
autumn it will pass into the hands of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. 


Messrs. BricKWELL AND KERR will reopen 
the Court for the autumn season during the first 
week in September with a ‘‘comedy drama” by 
Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, tentatively named ‘The 
Hon. Member.’ 


Carr. MarsHatt’s ‘The Second in Command’ 
is to be produced in New York, with Mr. John 
Drew in the part of Major Bingham, ‘‘ created ” 
by Mr. Cyril Maude. 


THE reappearance at the Haymarket of Miss 
Winifred Emery and her assumption for the 
first time of the réle of Muriel Mannering in 
‘The Second in Command’ attracted to the 
theatre a large audience, by which the actress 
was received with exceptional demonstrations 
of admiration and sympathy. 


THe Great Queen Street Theatre reopened 
on Wednesday with ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ in which 
Mr. Penley took his original part of Lord Fan- 
court Babberley. 


On Monday and subsequent nights Miss Mer- 
cedes Leigh appeared at the Criterion as Chorus, 
interpreting to the audience the significance of 
the Japanese dramas presented. 


A Fine copy of the First Folio Shakspeare 
will be included in Messrs. Christie’s book sale 
on Tuesday next. It measures 128 in. by 8} in., 
and is perfect, except that the bottom corner of 
the verses and the bottom corners of the last 
three leaves are slightly repaired. The name of 
the owner is not stated. 


Durine his past visit M. Coquelin attended 
many social gatherings, and conversed freely 
about his art. He denies the proposition 
that the French cannot understand Shakspeare, 
and claims to have made happy alterations in 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ (‘ La Mégére Appri- 
voisée’) and in ‘ Hamlet,’ in which, during 
his recent tour in America, he played the 
Gravedigger to the Hamlet of Madame Bern- 
hardt. His next Shakspearean assumption 
will not improbably be Falstaff. 

A new version of ‘ Ruy Blas’ is being pre- 
pared by Mr. John Davidson for Mr. Lewis 
Waller. 


Mr. Henry Artavr Jones has promised Mr. 
Charles Frohman a new drama, which will be 
first produced in New York, but of which the 
author will reserve the English rights, 

A NEw drama by Mr. R. C. Carton will, it is 
anticipated, be given at the Criterion by Messrs. 
Wyndham and Bourchier in September next. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—T. M, E.—B. R.—F. G. S.— 
W. R. M.—received. 
T. H.—Next week. 
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IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. BELL's 
NEW BOOKS, 


Messrs. Bell’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue nop 
ready and will be sent on application, 


NEW EDITION OF DYER’S ‘MODERN EUROPR; 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 

A HISTORY of MODERN EURO 
From the Fall of Constantinople. By the late THOMAS 
HENRY DYER, LL.D. A New Kdition, Revised and 
brought up to date by ARTHUR HASSALL, M4 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

(Vols. J, and II, ready, 


VOL. V. OF SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 
NOW READY, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SWIFT’S HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH, 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
(Bohn's Standard Library, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY, 
Complete in 1 vol. 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G, 
Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. 


“‘None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us mor 
unalloyed pleasure.” —Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By T. R. LOUNSBURY, 
Professor of English in Yale University. 
New Edition, Revised. xiv and 505 pages. 


“We have not seen any book on the subject which is at once 9 
interesting and so sound.’’—Literature. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By HENRY S. PANCOAST. 556 pages. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 
A HISTORY OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By KUNO FRANCKE, 
Professor of German Literature in Harvard Univeralty, 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes by R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The AGRICOLA of TACITUS. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. E. PEARCE, 
M.A., formerly Assistant Master at University Oollege 
School. With 27 Illustrations of Roman Antiquities, 
&c., and 3 Maps and Plans. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LIVY. Book XXI. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by F. E. A. TRAYES, M.A., late 

Fellow of Gonville and ore College, Cambridge, 

Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. With 47 Illus 

trations, including Views of the more important Places 
mentioned, and 6 Maps and Plans. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
ELY. By the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 


M.A. With 47 Illustrations. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, MA 


With 32 Illustrations. 


ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 


Uniform with the Series, 13. 6d. net each. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 
ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rev. !- 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
An Itinerary and Description. 
Compiled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., 
University of Iowa, U.S.A. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture, by the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Map. 

“The book is heartily to be commended, and each of the possess’ 
of the series—whom we know to be numerous—should haste to j0z 
the work to the collection.” —Notes and Queries, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. The POEMS of CATULLUS. yedited 
‘ i ’ H. NAGHTEN and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant 
A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, Author of ‘Twelve Years in a Monastery. Sanden natn 


- ‘*A useful and elegant edition.”—Zimes. 

s “‘They understand their author, and they know where to 
give help.’’—Spectator. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. The STORY of CATULLUS. With 
=< Translations of Several of the Poems by H. MAC- 
P E T E R A B E i A R D NAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
s bridge, Assistant Master at Eton College. Smalb 
‘ r . . eC . crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“A singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study......There are few so intensely ‘The literature of Catullus has been scarce of late, and 
alive, so vividly human, so palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex human character.” jer rae otk ly arp nal gg versions reach a high 
Daily Telegraph. . i ; , 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 


The REVOLT and The ESCAPE. By Villiers de LiIsle Adam. | gravures. "2 Vois SkCOND EDITION. Feap. Sv0, 





5s. net. 
Translated by THERESA BARCLAY. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. , “The ‘State Trials’ are the best of good reading. Not 
‘‘ Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these two are an exception.’’— Spectator. only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, 





but he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and 


easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fasci- 
JOAN OF ARC nating volumes you are sure of entertainment.’’— Spectator. 
s 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. 








By the late Prof. L, PETIT DE JULLEVILLE. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. New and 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
“A compact and singularly impressive memoir.” —Pilot. JEAN JAC QUES ROUSSEAU and 
the ORIGINS of LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM : 
= a Study of the Literary Relations between France and 
N iS England in the Eighteenth Century. By JOSEPH 
TEXTE. Translated into English by J. W. MATTHEWS. 
Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. aepnetaeginbonaeen 
BY CH. SEIGNOBOS AND CH. V. LANGLOIS. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO, INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. a tu, By = MP oe — ae ee ee 
. utborizec ransiation . . 3; £reface 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. by Prof. YORK POWELL. lone crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.””—Globe. “ Willamaze most people.”—Morning Post, ‘‘A masterly “ The very book for the serious student of history.” 
performance.” —JZiterature. ** An odd, clever, flamboyant book.”—Outlook. Educational Times. 
> ee WITTE’S ESSAYS on DANTE. Trans- 
‘*A PICTURE OF OLD ENGLAND.” lated by C. MABEL LAURENCE, B.A. oe 
: PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 
The BANNER of ST. GEORGE. A Picture of Old England. By |:.s. 
M. BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d ‘*Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be congratu- 
pbabisicaiey 5 cS sg lated. The translations have been admirably done. Most 
“ A capital romance.’’—Manchester Guardian. ‘May be confidently reecommended.’’—Datly Chronicle, useful book.’’—Atheneum. 





IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George; AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, THEORETICAL and 


MASSEE, F.LS., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations. PRACTICAL. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of practical “Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are very clearly 
botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” —Speaker. treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.”’—Standard,. 


“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.””—Literature. . . 
A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin 
DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By the Rev. W. “His dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious perform- 








MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. ance.’”’—Notes and Queries. 
THE TATLER. | THE “ ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
| . 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A, AITKEN. A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, 
| Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
4 vols, small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 30s. Sold in Sets only. 5s. net. 


“The notes are quite to the point. The introduction is good. The portraits are | A HISTORY of WINCHES-; A HISTORY of RUGBY 





excellently produced. Altogether the editor and publisher may be complimented on having | TER COLLEGE. By ARTHUR F. SCHOOL. By W.H.D. ROUSE. Pott 
produced an edition which is likely to remain the standard edition.””—Literature. | LEACH, M.A.F.S.A. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 4to, 5s. net. 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. | ST Dram sre RONDA REBSTON. ten 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols. 30s. net. | Th 
: ms | e DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 
“This i ‘ WRITE FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. alin | ALIGHIERI. Translated Line for Line in the terza 
his is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will never be done again with equal thoroughness and | rima of the Original, with Introduction and Notes, by 
mse a Fn a addition to English philosophical literature; one that will be not only quoted in the future, | FREDERICK K. H. HASELFOOT, M.A. Second 
read.” —Literature. Edition, Revised, Corrected, and further Annotated. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, Assistant | .id.(2mtetion, rich, Ges melbknown, Italian criti 
Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. Church Quarterly Review. 


‘‘A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not common.”—WNotes and Queries. Translation of an extract from the Review by Signor 


“A remarkable book, Most valuable and suggestive.””— Guardian, PEE > 1A ye. art L — ~ bo ana 


work has in its general effect succeeded in becoming 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. TWELFTH IMPRESSION. monument such that studious England could raise no 


worthier a one to the Divine Poet; and one with regard to 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH which we ought to feel particularly satisfied and grate- 
s ful.”—G. BROGNOLIGO. 











By ELINOR GLYN 

. a _ A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. TWELFTH IMPRESSION. By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A. Crown — 6d. 
‘Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”—Daily News. net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, 
" = jaded reader in search of novelty had better try ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’ Fresh, amusing, and original.” 1/, 1s. net. 

: ascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.””— Daily Chronicle. standard. ‘*Scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning 


‘There are not many novelists who possess the gaiety and skill of the author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’’’—Literature. | in a new field of research.”—Scotsman. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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‘6 THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
? 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERTIES 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Exenru Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND §& 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator—Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen’’ Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems— Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora — Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin—John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of ‘ Huic” 
—‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux” —“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





ELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”"—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 

PHILOLOGY. 


Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac — Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Olocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, price 6d, net (post free, 7d.), 


FALLACY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


THE 


BY 


ALFRED J. ALLEN, Author of ‘ Unpainted Pictures,’ &c. 


* * Writing in a clear and easy style, the author applies the investigations of the illustrious 
Helmholtz to the developments of modern music, deducing conclusions that should prove of interest. 
Appended is a description of an arrangement of the key-board, giving three key forms only as against 


the usual twelve. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


The ATHEN ZUM for July 6 contains 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, 

MR. COOK on RIGHTS and WRONGS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Democracy versus Socialism ; 
Army Administration; The Seven Colonies of Australasia ; Social 
Morality ; The new Tatler r). 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

The SICK HEART ; Ihe MAN in the IRON MASK; The CAXTONS of 
KENT ; DICKENS, the EARL of DERBY, and MR. GLADSTONE; 
INDO-GERMANIC WORDS and TABOOS ; GOLDSMITH and the 
ABBE LE BLANC; SALE. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Native South Indian Life; La Philosophie de la Nature 
chez les Anciens ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The ving Jewel ; Warwickshire nome pg Newly 
Discovered Egyptiai The ft St. Luke of 
Stiris’; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Messaline’ and ‘Le 

Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA: Gossip. 








’; Paderewski’s Recital ; 


The ATHEN-EUM for June 29 contains 

TWO BOOKS on CHINA. 

GOVERNMENT or HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

A LIFE of JOAN of ARC. 

A KIRKWALL CHRONICLE. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Vicar of St. Luke’s; Chapenga’s White Man ; 
The Sea hath its Pearls ; The Whirligig ; Christine; Lulu. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 

GARDEN BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

NEW BOOKS FROM FRANCE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Te rican After- 
Dinner Oratory ; History of the Tart, The W orld’ 8 vishtleg Ships; 
Rosa Amorosa ; The new Rambler). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD; SOME SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER’S TEXT; DR. GARDINER, OLIVER CROMWELL, 
and the MAJOR-GENERALS; LIFE of PANIZZI; The ASH- 
BURNHAM MSS, 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mineralogy of Scotland; Anthro; logical Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week 

FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Reynolds ; The Monastery of St. Luke in 
Stiris; Warwickshire pooner Y Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘Carmen,’ ‘La Tosca,’ and ‘Tristan’; Philharmonic Con- 
cert ; ‘The Golden Legend’ ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘La Course du Flambeau’ ; ‘A Happy Nook’; Gossip. 





ALso— 


The ATHENEUM for June 22 contains 

CANADA and the EMPIRE. 

The SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

KANT’S RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 

A FRIEND of WALTER SCOTT. 

M. GASTON PARIS on VILLON. 

NEW NOVELS :—Our Friend the Charlatan ; The Crisis ; The copes 
and the Lady ; The Extermination of Love; A Woman Derelict ; 
The Aristocrats ; Robert Annys, Poor Priest. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Old Booksellers ; Tolstoy and his Problems ; 
Labour Legislation in New Zealand). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

HER ANSWER; The NINTH JUBILEE of GLASGOW UNIVERSITY ; 
The REFERENCE to CHESS in FI TZHERBERT’S ‘BOOK of 


RCH, 1655 ; The DAISY in AMERICA ; 

The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZIG. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Ast Next Week ; 
Gossip. “ 

FINE ARTS:—The Exposition de l’Enfance; The Salons of 1901 ; 
Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Otello,’ ‘Aida,’ and ‘Faust’; Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ 
Recitals by Mr. H. Bauer, Madame Carreiio, and M. Paderewski ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Library Table ; Gossip, 





ical Notes; Societies; Meeti 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C, ; and of all Newsagents, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


—_ Rosbe List Tensions — Dibdin Bibliography — ‘“‘ Wicken” 
kes—‘‘ Went "—Dowsing— Vanishing London—Charles Cotton— 
Leteoe of Junius—Stage-Coach Drivers—Spelling of Proper Names 
—Mercy to Animals—Lime-tree—Trysting Oak—Kiding the Stang— 
William Fitz Aldeline—American Slang. 


ee a —Sir H. D’ Leigchtgp rama: of Lincoln— ne hee 
of Taverns—Droits de l'Homme—“ Of whom * Whos 
Recorder of Nottingham—Dr Gentianus i The evaieeawe” ‘ 
Prey | Family—The King of Calicut—Alba Pottery—De Clare— 
Oldest Licensed House—‘ Corne bote ”—‘ Travels of Peter Teixeira’ 
—Alum—Thomas Glasse—Count Thoss—Dunnet—James II.—Cud- 
worth—‘‘ Veesac Mihm ’’—‘‘ Co-ruff’’—Mackes: 

REPLIES :—Prisoners of War~the Halberts—Allusion in Wordsworth 
—‘‘ Fair” and making “ Fair’’—B. Walker— The Troth of Gilbert a 
Beckett ’—Portrait of Lady Harley—Orientation— Ernest Bussy— 
Scott Query—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep sea”—“ Shoe- 
horned ”"—‘ Lake,” a Precious Stone—Unmarriead Lord Mayors— 
English Oratory—Run 3 of a Ladder—Louis X VI.—Iveagh—Book 
of Common Prayer in Latin—Crosier and Pastoral Staff—‘* Then” ~ 
—Than—“ Fire-fanged ”"— Troubadour and Daisy—‘‘ Porte-manteau ” 
—Haydon Family —‘‘ Snicket” — Hull Saying—‘‘ Hedge ”—Crom- 
welliana—Manor of Tyburn—Peter Thellusson—“ Capt. Rock ”— 
** Bull and Last.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘A New English Dictionary ’'—Miss Graham’s 
‘8. Gilbert of Sempringham ’—Anderson’s ‘ Roll of Alumni in the 
University of Aberdeen ’—Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography of Coleridge.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 6 contains :— 


mea :—Civil List Pensions—Newbury, “soir dada eh and Gold- 

mith — Shakespeari jana — Bishop Sher _ bad day and a 

worse '—‘‘ Three acres and a cow’’— Pall’ at~ingantes Names— 
Dahlia and Fuchsia—Price of Ink in 1288. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Kentish fire ’— Goldsmith's Publishers — Antoine de 
Lafosse in England—‘‘In the days when we went gipsying”— 
Redmaynes—-Mayors of Newcastle-under-Lyme—Cowley’s Poems 
set to Music—Isaac Penington the ‘Younger—“ Custice "—Laving- 
ton in Sussex—‘ King of Spain's Bible’—Breslaw—Philpot MSS.— 
Mackenzie of Gairloch—Icknield Street. 

REPLIES :—St. Clement Danes—“ Anyone,” “‘ Everyone”—Shberiff Sir T. 
Cooke—Neptune and Crossing the Line—“‘ La-di-da”—De Bathe and 
Holsworthy hey eign pear temng of Foreigners in Mexico—Glad- 
stone Volume—Game of Battledore—Funeral Cards—‘‘ Rabbating’’ 
—Bell Inscription—Scottish University Graduates—Verbs formed 
out of Pro; pod Names—* Toucan ”’—Knifeboard—St. George = the 
Dragon— rth’s House—Blue Beard—“ Parlour ”—Gl w Uni- 
versity—* “Collate ” —Malt and Hop Substitutes—Authors Fanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton’—Reviews 
and Magazines. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 29 contains :— 
NOTES :—T. S. Mulock — Orientation aoa Controversy—Bethlem— 
ards 


“Grey groat’’—‘ Berth”-lay down yrie Eleison— 
ma ere Theatre in 1348—“ Godling” —J. Lavington 
—‘‘ Mer “Lake” a Precious Stone — ‘Same stream ’’— 


« ‘Takmi the Convade—Music Publishers’ Signs. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ American Husbandry” — Portrait of Lady Harley— 
Sweeny Todd—P. de la Port—Stewart Family—Authors Wanted— 
Blood as a Prophylactic—Susanna Hopton—“Grand Tour”— 
Smoking a Cobbler—‘‘Old Curiosity Shop "Lines on Quee 
Victoria—‘ Foot of beef”—Hawthorne — Scott Guery— Authors 
Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Dowager Peeress—Sir C. Hatton’s Monument—Flower 
Game—“ All roads lead to Rome’’—Tea as a Meal—R. Esteott— 
Painted and Engraved Portraits—Jowett’s Little Garden—‘‘ Snicket” 
_ Boat Song—Rawlins-White—Unmarried Lord Mayors— 
Dutton and Seaman Families—Stow’s Portrait—Old London 
Taverns—English Hexameters and Elegiacs—Bottled Ale—George 
Wallace—Municipal Coincidences—Author Wanted— Hand- praling 
in Old | mh gg on_Manners—Pens: ‘Nibs,” &c. 
Telegraphy Invention — D’Auvergne Family—Dr. "Barry— 
Vanibing London : Christ’s Hospital—Dual Number in German— 
Pews annexed to Houses—“ Coost ”—New England Donation-Party 

—* Rymmyll”— Attur. Acad.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS : —Miss Weston’s ‘Legend of Lancelot’—‘ Feudal 

dA ’—Gilchrist and Perkins’s ‘Itinerary 





an 
of the English Cathedrals.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
NDIGESTI 
And Safest Aperient Yor Delicate: e Constitutions, 
infants. 
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MR. GISSING’S 
TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS. 
MR. GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


OUR FRIEND the CHARLATAN. 


By GEORGE GISSING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**Mr. Gissing is unable to write a book that is not power- 
ful...... His peculiar merits have rarely shown themselves to 
a better advantage than in ‘Our Friend the Charlatan.’ 
There is not a single weakly drawn or impossible character 
in the book, and none that is not interesting.” Atheneum, 


MR. GISSING’S RAMBLE IN SOUTH ITALY. 


BY the IONIAN SEA. By George 


GISSING. Small 4to, bound in white, with gilt top, 
and contains 8 beautifully Coloured Full- -Page Plates, 
and smaller ones in Black and White. Price lés. 

“A book for friendship rather than for superficial 
acquaintance ; its fascination increases with more intimate 
knowledge, and it is difficult to exaggerate its charm...... 
The illustrations in colour are very beautiful.” — Telegraph. 

“This charming volume, a true édition de luze, is a little 
gem.”— Westminster. 


ROAD TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 


CONTINENTAL ROAD TRAVEL- 


LING. Twenty Thousand Miles in Central and Western 
Europe. By W. J. A. STAMER, Author of ‘ The Gentle- 
man Emigrant.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


COMPLETION OF THE 


AUTHENTIC EDITION OF 
DICKENS. 


In Twenty-one Volumes, square crown 8vo. 
Bound in green cloth, gilt tops, with Decorative Design in 
the Florentine style on back and side. 

On MONDAY NEXT, July 15, will be published Volumes 
XIX., XX., and XXI., the last Three Volumes of the 
AUTHENTIC EDITION of DICKENS'S WORKS. This 
Edition contains the Extra Stories and Sketches which 
appeared in the ‘‘Gadshill Edition,” and also the New 
Illustrations by Charles Green, Harry Furniss, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, F. H. Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, and 
others, in addition to those by Phiz, Cruikshank, Walker, 
Maclise, Seymour, Leech, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, &c. 

The Volumes are printed from new, clear, and legible 
type, on good paper, and the Frontispiece to each is 
delicately printed in Colours. 

Send for twelve-page Prospectus, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_—>—— 


AN INTERESTING FACSIMILE OF THE 
LITERARY ORGAN OF THE P.R.B. 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A FACSIMILE OF 
‘THE GERM 


This Facsimile reproduces the Four Parts of ‘ The Germ?” 
which were published in 1850 in Original Covers, and with 
careful reproductions of the Illustrations by HOLMAN 
HUNT, FORD MADOX BROWN, JAMES COLLINSON, 
and WALTER H. DEVERELL. The Work is accompanied 
by an Introduction by WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI, giving a 
history of the conception and publication of ¢ The Germ,’ 
and of the connexion of the various contributions to its 
pages with the undertaking. The whole is issued in a 
cloth case of a suitable and tasteful character. 

“We cannot but feel grateful to Mr. Elliot Stock for ae this 
facsimile of an extremely interesting production.’’—Daily News. 





NOW —_, THE SECOND VOLUME OF ‘THE 
ISTORY OF WhXFORD.’ 

In crown 4to, pre printed, handsomely bound, and 

uniform with the ‘ History of Old and New Koss,’ 20s. net. 


The HISTORY of TINTERN 


ABBEY, ROSEGARLAND, and CLONMINES, in the 
COUNTY of WEXFORD. Being the Second Instal- 
ment of the History of that County now in progress, 
compiled from Ancient Records and the State Papers, 
with Translations of the Cambridge and Canterbury 
MSS. as regards Tintern. Edited by PHILIP HEIt- 
BERT HORK. 
“‘In this second volume Mr. Hore tells the story, or, rather, lets 
documents tell the story, of the Irish Tintern, of the ancient domain 
of Rosegarland.’’—Spectator. 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


S. GILBERT of SEMPRING- 


HAM and the GILBERTINES. By ROSE GRAHAM, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society (late of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford). 
The work is illustrated by views, plans, and drawings of 
the localities in which the Order dwelt, several of them 
being photographs of the Gilbertine houses which have 
survived to the present day. 
“A yaluable addition to ecclesiastical literature, for it contains a 
oaaieny of this, the only English monastic order, which is noticeable 
alike for its completeness and for the eareful accuracy with which it 


mpiled, It may be taken as an absolutely reliable work.” 
seleniiaiaditens ws Bristol Daily Mercury. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“hie NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Review of Progress during the Past One Hundred Years 


in the Chief Departments of Human Activity. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 108, 6d, 


Contents :—The IMMUTABILITY of the CONSTITUTION. By C. ©. Nott. —INTERNATIONAL LAW. By J. B. Moore. _ENGLISH POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. By A. G. Sedgwick.—_GERMANY. By Munroe Smith.—RUSSIA.’ By A. C. Coolidge.—CANADA. By Sir J. G. Bourinot.—MEXICo, 
By C, F. Lummis.—CHINA and JAPAN.) By W. E. Griffis GEOGRAPHICAL’ CONQUESTS. By Louis Heilprin—The GOLD STANDARD and GOLD 
PRODUCTION. By Horace White.—STEEL MANUFACTURE. By Andrew Carnegie.—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. By C. A, Cutter.—AMERICAN 
LIFE ASSURANCE. By J. W. Alexander.—The LEGAL and POLITICAL STATUS of WOMAN. ~ By Julia Ward Howe.—WOMEN in the INDUSTRIES, 
By Caroline*C. Catt: {AMERICAN LITERATURE. By W. G. Trent.—ENGLISH LITERATURE.. By Edmund | Gosse.—The AMERICAN THEATRE, 
By J.*R.*Towse.—The MUSICAL CENTURY, By H. T. Finck.—-AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. By Russell Sturgis. —PAINTING. By Kenyon Cox,— 
HIGHER EDUCATION. By F. Carter—HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. By Alice F, Palmer.—GREAT MEN in SCIENCE. By C. 8. Pierce,— 


ASTRONOMY. 


By Simon Newcomb.—MEDICINE. By J. 8. Billings—PHYSICS, By Oliver Lodge.—PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Andrew Lang.— 


EVOLUTION and RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS. By Leslie Stephen.—_PRINTING. By T. L. de Vinne-—PHOTOGRAPHY. By J. Nicol.—ELECTRICITY, 
By J. Trowbridge——The MERCHANT MARINE. By E, T, Chamberlain—RAILROAD ECONOMY. By A. T. Hadley. EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION, 
and OPERATION of RAILROADS, By J. W. Midgeley—The NAVY. By E, 8. Maclay.—MILITARY SCIENCE. By C. de W. Willcox, 





—_ 


DWELLERS in the HILLS. ‘By Melville D. 


POST, Author of ‘The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason,’ ‘The 
Man of the Last Resort.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A remarkably fine story of boyhood as recalled by the grown man, Itisa 
romance of life in the old-time West Virginia cattle country—to most 
readers a strange life and an unknown land. The style is a delight in 
itself—virile, original, unforgetable. The book will beget imitations. 





DUPES. “By Ethel Watts Mumford. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s, 


A novel more thoroughly original than ‘ Dupes,’ both in character and in 
plot, has not appeared for some time. The ‘‘dupes” are society people, who, 
like the Athenians, ‘‘spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.” Apart from its charm as a‘love story, the book makes 
some clever hits at certain ‘‘new things.” While this is Mrs, Mumford’s first 
book, she is well known as a writer of short stories.” 





The ART of REVOLVER SHOOTING. By Walter Winans, Vice-President of the National Rifle 


Association of Great Britain. 


With 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs, 


8vo, cloth extra, 21s, net. 


Chief Contents :—The Evolution of the Revolver—Selecting a Revolver—Ammunition—Cleaning and Care of Weapons—Gallery Shooting—Trick Shoot. 
ing—Big Game Shooting—Small Game Shooting—Pigeon Shooting—Shooting in Self-Defence—Revolver Shooting for Ladies--Shooting from a Bicycle, &e. 





The HOME LIFE of the WILD BIRDS: a New 


Method of Bird Study and Photography. By FRANCIS H. HERRICK, 
of the Department of Biology, Adelbert College. Illustrated with 
about 150 Photographs from Life. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

The market has been flooded with ‘‘ bird-books,” and yet the publishers of 
this volume claim a place for it at the forefront of such publications; it 
admits of no competitor ; all this because of the fact that Mr. Herrick has 
perfected an invention that brings the birds beneath his eye, and beneath the 
eye of his camera, in a way hitherto unheard of. At an actual distance of 
six or seven feet from the nest the author and his camera stand, From that 
point of vantage they watch and record every movement of the bird family. 
The domestic economy of nest-life becomes a practical science to be set down 
on paper by pen and picture for the practical needs of the scientist and for 
the delight of the lay lover of nature, 





The LAWS of SCIENTIFIC HAND-READING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called Palmistry. By 
WILLIAM G. BENHAM. With about 800 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
18s, net. 


The author, in arguing that Palmistry is a science, presents a treatment 
of the subject that is convincing to the most sceptical. With a careful 
elimination of ‘‘planetary influence” and other superstitions that, in the 
minds of many, are inextricably associated with Palmistry, we find left a 
surprising array of undeniable fact. The book, however, is primarily a guide 
to hand-reading, and is so clearly written that the veriest novice may, bya 
careful study of its text and illustrations, become thoroughly acquainted with 
the art. 





The THIRTEEN COLONIES: Virginia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, Connecticut, 


North Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Georgia, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Author of ‘One Hundred Famous Americans,’ &e. 


By HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 


It is worthy of remark that notwithstanding the fact that so much has been written upon early American history, Mrs. Elliot is the first to briog 


together in one work the record of the growth and dev olpment of the Thirteen Colonies. 


While each colony is treated separately, the interdependence of the 


different commonwealths, together with the share of each in the important movements which led to the formation of the nation, are presented with a due 


sense of proportion, 





The IMPROVEMENT of TOWNS and CITIES ; 


or, the Practical Basis of Civil sthetics, By CHARLES MULFORD | 
ROBINSON, Member of the Architectural League of America’s Com- 
mittee on Municipal Improvements, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The purpose of Mr, Robinson’s book is not to give an exhaustive discussion 
of the subject of improvement of towns and cities, but to review the whole | 
broad field of modern effort, to pick out the salient points, to declare the best | 
that has been done along every line, and to encourage further effort by | 
showing the progress attainable because somewhere attained, 


“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


(31. SAINT LOUIS (LOUIS IX. of FRANCE). 


The most Christian King. By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, 


32. WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM 


(1708-1778) ; or, the Growth a Division of the British Empire. By 
WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. 





FULL LISTS and PROSPECTUSES sent on application. 





24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
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